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NEWS 


HE Mexican situation remains much as it was when we 
wrote last week. President Wilson is still playing a 
waiting game in the hope that General Huerta’s power will 
tumble into ruin through the financial stresses, which daily 
become more severe. It may be that good luck will serve the 
United States in this way, though we fear that the attempt 
to dictate rules of life to Mexico must end in the long 
run either in failure or in a very much closer hold upon 
Mexico than any responsible American professes to desire. 
The hold would have to be so close that it would be indis- 
tinguishable from annexation. On Thursday General Huerta 
sent a message to the Mexican Congress, in which he appealed 
to his countrymen to forget their dissensions and work 
together. He excused his suppression of the last Congress 
on the ground that the purge was necessary, as many members 
were co-operating with the rebels. He quoted Napoleon’s 
saying, “The law is not violated when one saves the Father- 
land.” A curious feature of the message was that it almost 
wholly ignored the action of the United States. We are glad 
to say that there is no misunderstanding between the United 
States and Great Britain. Any ill-feeling that exists is quite 
irresponsible. An international fleet is gathering in Mexican 
waters. Besides the sixteen American ships there are three 
German ships and one French ship, and two British ships and 
one Japanese ship are on their way to Vera Cruz. 


South Africa, particularly Natal, has been much disturbed 
during the week by the agitation of Indians against the 
peculiar restrictions to which they are liable. We have 
written on the subject fully in a leading article, but we 
may add here that, while the strike is collapsing in Durban 
and in the collieries, it is extending on the sugar estates. 
The Durban correspondent of the Times says, in a message 
published on Friday, that in Natal the charges of cruelty 
brought by the Indians against planters are keenly resented. 
We can well believe that, and sympathize with the resent- 
ment. But when we are told that “the prevailing feeling is 
one of determination not to submit to the Indian demands,” 
we can only trust that the blank negation of Natal does not 
represent the opinion of the rest of South Africa as to how 
this very difficult problem ought to be handled. 


OF THE WEEK. 


a 





The Archduke Francis Ferdinand, the heir to the Austro- 
Hungarian throne, is paying a visit to England accompanied 
by his wife, the Duchess of Hohenberg. They arrived last 
Saturday and stayed in London till Monday, spending their 
time in sightseeing and shopping. On Monday they went to 
Windsor Castle to stay till Saturday. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday the King, the Archduke, and several guests shot 
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in Windsor Great Park. The Archduke, like the King, is 
a very good shot. Every evening at Windsor Castle there was 
a dinner party. Whenever the Archduke and the Duchess of 
Hohenberg have been visible to the public they have been 
received with the extreme friendliness which Englishmen 
invariably manifest towards all members of the Austrian 
House. A “morganatic marriage” is a phrase that has no 
meaning in law and very little meaning in custom for 
Englishmen. The Duchess of Hohenberg, officially and 
unofficially, has enjoyed her full and proper share of the 
welcome, the honour, and the respect given to her husband. 
She could have received nv more had she been the Crown 
Princess. 


The Times of Tuesday published from its Berlin corre- 
spondent a survey of the difficulties which have arisen from the 
extension of compulsory insurance in Germany. Under the 
new regulations, which are to come into force on January Ist, 
1914, there are a number of new obligations as to sick 
insurance and the insurance of domestic servants, and the 
public seems to be hopelessly at sea as tc their exact meaning. 
But more serious is the controversy—which is “something 
like a state of war”—between the sick fund societies and the 
doctors. The two sides accuse each other of bad faith. The 
doctors, generally speaking, wanted to insist on the principle 
of “ free choice of doctor,” but they were unable to maintain 
their position, and later they made an offer to the sick fund 
societies which the doctors themselves regarded as not merely 
reasonable but generous. This view of the offer was by no 
means taken by the sick fund societies, and the doctors 
looked upon the rejection of the offer as an insult. Ata 
recent meeting in Berlin, at which more than twenty-one 
thousand doctors were represented, it was agreed almost 
unanimously that from J anuary Ist t there must be “ war.” 


A Reuter telegram published c on m Wednesday announced 
that Captain Bailey and Captain Morshead, who have been 
exploring the San-po river, have returned to India. They 
proved that the San-po and the Brahmaputra are the same 
river. No falls were found. We shall therefore hear no more 
of the enchanting stories of a great waterfall which envelops 
the surrounding hills in mists of spray, and which is the 
abode of demons filling the hills with thunder. One of the 
few geographical mysteries that remained is solved. The 
Brahmaputra, which rises in the Tibetan plateau, flows east 
for about nine hundred miles and then turns south and comes 
into India through the Himalayas. The San-po is merely a 
part of this river north of the Himalayas. The falls were 
supposed to be in the unexplored stretch, about a hundred 
miles long, of the San-po 


On Tuesday at Brighton Lord Lansdowne made a very 
important speech covering the whole political field. We 
have dealt at length elsewhere with what he said about the 
exclusion of Ulster and negotiations with the Government, and 
also with his carefully worded statement in regard to the 
Army. The speech also dealt fully with the land problem. 
He began by a timely protest against the monstrous suggestion 
that the Liberals think they alone are competent to deal with 
it. “To hear them speak of it you would think that they had 
discovered a new continent.” Agriculture, he went on, is the 
greatest of our national industries—an industry which no one 
has ever neglected with impunity. “We all of us desire that 


the agricultural labourer should have more abundant and 
better housing accommodation: we are all of us ready to 
admit that in many parts of England he is not sufficiently well 
paid; we all of us desire that he should have a better outlook, 
and in the view of us Unionists no outlook that we can offer 
him is comparable to the prospect of owning the plot of land 
which he cultivates.”. 
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The farmer, Lord Lansdowne urged, should have proper 
security for his improvements. As for the owners of land, any 
course of action which discouraged them from continuing to 
do what they have done for generations in the past, that is, to 
spend their capital courageously in the improvement of the 
land which belongs to them, should be avoided. Finally, he 
declared that “the whole question of rating requires to be re- 
considered and the land relieved from some of the burdens 
which now weigh with undue severity upon it.” With this last 
statement we are of course in the heartiest accord. The upas 
tree which is poisoning our agriculture and our rural life 
generally is over-taxation. Of that there can be no doubt 
whatever, and we sincerely trust that the very first thing which 
the Unionists do when they return to power will be to abolish 
once and for all the special and unjust taxation endured by 
the agricultural industry. 


Some sixty-five years ago the law courts declared that 
personal property as well as land should be subject to rates, 
or rather, had always been subject to rates, and that the 
exemption gradually acquired by personal property was 
totally illegal. To meet the revolution in local taxation thus 
produced, Sir Robert Peel passed a short Act through Par- 
liament exempting personal property for one year from rates 
and fixing them temporarily solely on land, tithes, under- 
woods, &c. At the same time Sir Robert expressed his 
intention of putting the whole matter of rating on a proper 
basis. From that time onward this act of gross injustice to 
agriculture has been regularly re-enacted year by year. No 
doubt the problem of entirely remodelling local taxation is a 
very difficult one, but nevertheless it ought to be courageously 
faced. Tillsuch remodelling has taken place Parliament has 
aclear duty. It ought, at any rate, to exempt agricultural 
land from rates just as, year by year, it exempts the raw 
material of all other industries. There is no physical diffi- 
eulty about this, for already the central Government pays half 
the rates on agricultural land. It should pay the whole, 
pending an equitable revision of the entire system. If 
agricultural land were not subject to this special and heavy 
burden it would be far easier than it is now to encourage the 
growth of small-holders. 


We cannot leave Lord Lansdowne’s speech without quoting 
his admirable chaff of Lord Lincolashire’s “ pompous, futile, 
and pretentious” declaration—to borrow a phrase from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—made lately to a newspaper. 
He has, he stated, a covenant in every farm agreement under 
which the tenant is formally given permission to vote as he 
likes and to pray where he likes. Lord Lansdowne made the 
following comment on this preposterous piece of self-righteous 
bad manners—a comment which will be endorsed by everyone 
who knows anything about the subject. If you were to 
attempt to tell the ordinary farmer that he might vote as he 
liked and pray where he liked, he would reply: “As to voting 
how I like, the ballot gives me the necessary protection, and 
1 intend to avail myself of it. If you take upon yourself to 
tell me that I may pray where I like, thank you for nothing, 
and damn your impertinence!” 


The situation in Dublin remains practically unchanged, 
though “free labour” is increasingly employed by the 
merchants, and great quantities of goods have been removed 
from the quays to the warehouses. As regards the general 
condition of life in Dublin, a correspondent of the Times con- 
tributes a striking article to Tuesday’s issue. Away from the 
quays and Liberty Hall Dublin looks pretty much as she always 
did, and life goes on much as usual. Round Liberty Hall 
crowds stand patiently waiting all day long, “waiting fora 
sign” from their idol. ‘“ Has James Larkin,” he asks, “ruth 
in his heart for this unfed multitude, who look up to him and 
starve at his word?” The Dublin correspondent of the 
Times sums up the situation by asserting that the strike has 
really been kept alive by the English trade unionists, the only 
chance of permanent settlement lying in the action of the 
Government. He adds that in spite of the declaration of the 
Freeman’s Journal that Home Rule continues to be the main 
issue for the people of Ireland, nobody is thinking about Home 
Rule in Dublin to-day, and that Mr. Redmond has become a 
cipher in the capital of Ireland. 


We may note that at the Housing Inquiry opened at the 
Dublin City Hall on Tuesday by three inspectors of the Local 





Government Board, the Lord Mayor, while declaring that the 
Corporation courted the most searching investigation, pointed 
to building in the outlying districts and a stringent appli. 
cation of the Housing Act as the best means of grappli 
with the slum problem. He added that he believed that 
Home Rule meant the creation of a great and beautiful city, 
Mr. Murray, Chairman of the Housing Committee, admitted 
that he knew two members of the Corporation who owned 
slum property, but there might be three or four more. On 
Thursday Sir Charles Cameron, Chief Medical Officer of 
Health for Dublin, said that about five thousand houses 
were required in Dublin for the working classes. He 
would like to destroy about a thousand of the existing houses 
because of their dilapidated and insanitary condition. There 
were 21,123 families (average five persons) living in one-room 
dwellings. 


Mr. Larkin was the principal speaker on Wednesday night 
at the Albert Hall meeting organized by the Daily Herald 
League, with Mr. Lansbury in the chair. The announcement 
that the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress 
had decided to postpone action in regard to the Dublin strike for 
three weeks by calling a national conference for December 9th 
was greeted with angry cries by the audience, but Mr. Larkin 
abstained from hostile criticism, admitting that, thongh 
three weeks was a long time to wait, the British Labour 
leaders had got vast responsibilities. He promised, there- 
fore, to continue the strike until the English leaders were 
ready. For the rest he distributed impartial abuse on the 
Government; the Dublin press ; Mr. Birrell, “a loafer, idler, 
and trickster who was nearly always on holiday”; Lord Aber. 
deen; Mr. Redmond, who “played golf and went to picnics, 
but left Dublin to rot”; the Ancient Order of Hibernians; 
and “the present bastard Home Rule Bill,” though he 
avowed his enthusiasm for Home Rule in the abstract. 
Those who went expecting a red-hot revolutionary speech 
must have been disappointed. Mr. Larkin’s attitude towards 
the trade union leaders was positively respectful. He watered 
down the strong wine of his previous utterances, while the 
new violence was personal, incoherent, and grotesque, as when 
he spoke of Sir Edward Carson as “a cadaverous lawyer who 
always ‘looked sick’ at the psychological moment.” How 
would Mr. Larkin like to be called a Labour Dictator who 
went to prison at the psychological moment ? 


Mr. John Redmond addressed a large meeting at the Town 
Hall, Birmingham, on Wednesday night. He said that the 
bitterness between the two nations had been assuaged. 
English prejudices had been modified, and the old feeling in 
Ireland of disloyalty to the Empire and hostility to England 
was dead and replaced by belief and trust in the British 
democracy. After a graceful tribute to Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Redmond went on to discuss the attitude of the Unionist 
leaders. There was now, he boldly stated, no argument 
against Home Rule on its merits; “the solitary argument— 
if it could be dignified by that name—was that a certain 
section of Ulster would not have Home Rule.” Mr. Balfour 
stood alone in his old-world hatred of Ireland and of liberty and 
progress. The anti-Home Rule fight, Mr. Redmond went on, was 
not honest : it was not a fight against the merits of Home Rule, 
but a fight against the Parliament Act, a last and desperate 
attempt to restore the veto of the House of Lords. Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law desired a general election, but 
they might make up their minds that there would be no general 
election; that the Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, and 
Plaral Voting Bills would pass into law in the lifetime of this 
Parliament. The absence of any attempt to discuss or dismiss 
the policy of exclusion was perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the speech. 


Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Healy were the chief speakers at an 
open-air meeting of the All-for-Ireland League at Mitchelstown 
on Sunday. Mr. O’Brien observed that the Redmondite Party 
had killed the Land Purchase Act of 1903, and, since the 
Liberals had come into power, had so botched and mismanaged 
the whole business that if the Home Rule Bill could pass in its 
present shape it would expose them to the risk of leaving three 
out of the four provinces ina state of bankruptcy, with the other 
province in open insurrection. The present disaster might have 
been avertedif Lord Loreburn’s peace proposals had been frankly 
accepted by Mr. Redmond. Still there were hopes that be was 
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beginning to realize that the blundering of his advisers had 
brought them to a parting of the ways when either an immediate 
and above-board peace conference or a general election in a few 
nionths were the only alternatives. 


Mr. Healy remarked that if the Irish ship of State seemed 
almost on the rocks under the “full speed ahead” order, the 
reason was that the old captain and admirals were no longer on 
the quarter-deck and the wheel had been taken in charge by 
the cabin and pantry boys. Mr. Redmond had acquiesced in 
the tearing up of the contract with the Ounard Company to 
carry the mails from Queenstown to New York, simply 
because most of the Cunarders were Liberals, and he would 
do nothing to disoblige the Liberal Party. Mr. Redmond 
might profess ardent desire for a settlement by consent, but 
he had taken all the national spirit out of the country, and in 
Parliament had reduced the national cause to the position of 
a huckster’s shop. Ireland was being sold to the Liberal 
Government as if it were a beast at a fair. 


A great meeting of protest against the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill, called together by the Houses of Laymen of the 
two provinces, was held in the Albert Hall on Thursday 
night. The Archbishop of Canterbury said that he doubted 
whether upon any public question of our time there had been 
so sustained, so eager, and so thoughtful a protest made by 
the country. Lord St. Aldwyn declared that even if there 
were no general election before the Bill was passed, much 
might still be done to prevent the worst results of the Act. 
Deliberate delay might be resorted to by corporations and 
individuals, No doubt he would be charged with advocating 
lawlessness, but when people talked of lawlessness it was 
necessary to ask who had begun it. 


A Conference on national expenditure was held in London 
on Tuesday, when indignant attacks were made on Mr. 
Churchill. The conference professed to be non-party, but 
it was mainly composed of Liberals. Lord Welby said that 
Ministers had become the mere tools of experts and that there 
was no proper control over expenditure. Sir Algernon West 
demanded retrenchment in the Civil Service. But the main 
attack of the meeting was against naval expenditure. Mr. 
F. W. Hirst declared that the common sense of the country 
was in revolt, and that Mr. Churchill's “Naval bombast” 
was offensive to the taste and ruinous to the purse. Sir 
Sydney Olivier, Permanent Secretary to the Board of Agri- 
culture, moved a resolution calling on the friends of economy 
to hold meetings all over the country. The departments 
representing the arts of peace were told that they could not 
have “a single penny ” because the whole of the surplus was 
“ wanted for aeroplanes and other similar expenditure.” 


How Sir Sydney Olivier, the Permanent Under Secretary 
for Agriculture, came to be at the meeting and to attack a 
Cabinet Minister we are utterly at a loss toexplain. If the 
precedent is to be followed, it will be an evil day for the Civil 
Service. The impertinence of publicly complaining in effect 
that the Cabinet starved his department in order to waste 
money on the Navy was colossal. We presume that Mr. 
Runciman will take some note of his subordinate’s action. 
Apart from the scandal of a Civil Servant attacking one of the 
colleagues of his chief, we are delighted that distinguished 
Liberals should at last be waking up seriously to the perils of 
our inflated expenditure, but we cannot imagine a worse method 
of economy than the reduction of naval expenditure. We are 
certain—and we are glad to be able to say it—that this form 
of retrenchment will not commend itself to the country. 
Where a reduction is possible and urgently necessary is in the 
80-called schemes of social reform which only put sixpence into 
the workman’s pocket for every shilling they take out of it. 


The foreign and Colonial delegates attending the Inter- 
national Conference on the Safety of Life at Sea were 
entertained at dinner by the Government on Tuesday. The 
Conference was opened at the Foreign Office on Wednesday 
of last week. It is hoped that when a set of regulations for 
minimizing danger at sea has been drawn up it will be 
possible to get this Convention accepted as the condition 
upon which steamship companies may carry on their pas- 
senger traffic. Compliance with the regulations would entitle 
a ship to a certificate which would be recognized in all the 
countries party to the Convention, Lord Haldane at the 








dinner on Tuesday said that during the last three-quarters of 
a century one fact stood out gloriously among much that was 
disappointing: it was that science was not the science of one 
nation, but of the whole world. The time was when a meeting 
of representatives of nations could not have been gathered 
together even for such an innocent purpose as saving life at 
sea. 


The new resolutions of the Oxford University Athletic Club, 
obviously prompted by the success of the Rhodes scholars 
at the Freshmen’s sports, cannot be regarded as a satisfac- 
tory settlement of an admitted anomaly. It is now proposed 
to rule out from the Freshmen’s sports all competitors who 
have resided for any time in any other University or similar 
institution, and to impose an age limit of twenty-four on all 
competitors in the Oxford University Athletic Club sports as 
distinct from college and inter-University sports. Thusa boy 
who goes, say, to Glasgow University for a year or two, and 
goes on to Oxford at nineteen, will be disqualified from com- 
peting as a freshman against a boy who goes up at the same 
age from Eton, where the budding athlete has far better 
opportunities for training than at Glasgow. Disqualification 
on the ground of previous residence will not work, and the 
unfairness is aggravated by the partial application of the age- 
limit. The only logical way out is to make the age-limit of 
universal application to all University, college, and inter- 
University sports. The invidious position now adopted by 
the Oxford authorities is very well put by a writer in 
Thursday's Daily Mail, when he says that “Oxford would 
seem to be guarding her own English-born alumni against 
the invaders from over-sea, while accepting the help of those 
invaders against the sister University.” 


We are delighted to see that the Hertfordshire County 
Council is taking up the subject which has several times been 
mentioned in these columns, namely, the duty which lies upon 
bodies like County Councils, District Councils, and other local 
authorities to erect cottages for their employees, such as 
policemen, roadmen, &c. At present the plan is to hire 
houses from landlords for these men, with the result that 
owing to the paucity of cottages it becomes more and more 
difficult to house rural labourers. At the meeting of the 
Hertfordshire County Council a resolution was proposed by 
Mr. Holland-Hibbert that a committee should be chosen to 
consider the desirability of the Council erecting cottages for 
policemen and roadmen. In seconding the resolution, Lord 
Salisbury said that it was not fair that a great county like 
Hertfordshire should rely upon private enterprise to make good 
the deficiency in cottages. He hoped the time would come when, 
partly by the raising of wages and partly by the cheapening 
of the cost of construction, there would be an ample supply of 
cottages. He looked forward to the time when there would 
be so many cottages in the county that a man could get a 
cottage as easily as he could get a pair of boots. 


That, of course, is what we all look forward to, but if we 
get it through the Government building 120,000 cottages 
we shall pay so dearly for the reform that it will be 
of very doubtful value. The danger is that the County 
Councils, which, as Lord Salisbury notices, are not very 
economical bodies, would spend a great deal more on their 
cottages than was necessary. We believe, however, that if 
the County Councils fixed a price, say £300 a pair, beyond 
which the Committee charged with the work of building 
cottages might not go, they would find that the ac- 
commodation could in fact be provided. We are not in 
the least in favour of municipal building, partly because 
of its extravagance, and partly because we do not want 
private enterprise killed by public bodies with rates behind 
them competing against the builder. For the local authori- 
ties to provide houses for their own employees is quite 
another matter. Because a Government can usually provide 
official houses for Ministers or great military and naval 
officials it ought not to try to house millionaires in Mayfair. 
But municipal building as a rule means not building official 
homes for employees, but the provision of houses at low rents 
for the general public. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Oct. 2nd. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 72}—Friday week 72}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





LORD LANSDOWNE’S SPEECH. 





“We have pressed, and mean to go on pressing, for a general 
election. From the speeches of his Majesty’s Ministers it seems 
clear that they intend to refuse one, but that they are aes to 
eonsider changes in the Bill which would, to use Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s words, “make Protestant Ulster somehow or other 
satisfied and contented.” May I say to you with absolute frank- 
ness that the idea of settlement based on the exclusion of Ulster 
does not at all attract me? For five-and-twenty years some of us 
have been fighting Home Rule, not merely because of our respect 
and admiration for Ulster and the Ulster people, but because we 
were convinced that Home Rule was grossly unjust to the 
Unionists of all parts of Ireland, because we believed it would be 
a set-back to the country in the path of advancing prosperity along 
which she has travelled with such rapid strides during the last 
few years, and, finally, because we believed that a Nationalist 
Government in Ireland would be a source of weakness and danger 
to the United Kingdom, if not to the Empire. None of those 
objections would be removed merely by the special treatment of 
Ulster. But I am bound to add that there are reasons for which it 
seems to me impossible that, if an overture of this kind is made to 
us, we should decline altogether to examine it. I will tell you what 
those reasons are. In the first place I believe most of us would 
sacrifice a great deal in order to avoid the disaster for which I believe 
we are at this moment heading. Iam not thinking merely of the 
blood which may be shed, or of the lives which may be lost, if 
there is civil war in Ulster. But there are some scars which time 
eannot heal, and I am afraid that if this thing were to happen 
the society in which we live would be shaken to its very base. 
I believe our country would never be the same again in our time 
orin the time of our children. There is another reason which 
weighs with me and leads me to the same conclusion. If Ulster 
is to be excluded from the Bill, it appears to me inevitable that 
the Bill should be revised, and should take a shape suited to the 
alteration in its framework. It seems to me not inconceivable 
that that revision may have the effect of rendering the measure 
one which might, perhaps, be made applicable in a suitable shape 
to other parts of the United Kingdom, and one which would bear 
less unjustly on, and be more tolerable to, the Unionists of 
Ireland. 


We hold, and shall go on holding, that the proper solution of this 
question is reference to the electors of this country. Failing that we 
are ready to consider special terms for Ulster, accompanied by such 
changes in the Bill as the special treatment of Ulster may render 
mecessary. If both of these things are refused, then we shall give 
Ulster, in and out of Parliament, all the encouragement we can in 
her resistance, and we shall hold his Majesty’s Ministers responsible 
for any disasters which may result from their conduct. Thirdly, we 
shall regard a settlement thus imposed as lacking in authority, and 
we shall hold ourselves free to reopen it should the opportunity 
arise.” 





dew passages from Lord Lansdowne’s speech which 
we have placed at the head of this article represent 
the view of an overwhelming majority of the Unionist 
Party. It is the view which we have again and again set 
forth in these columns. We, like Lord Lansdowne, feel 
no attraction whatever towards the policy of exclusion per 
se. Indeed we go further than rd Lansdowne, and 
say that per se we detest exclusion. Of necessity it breaks 
up that legislative Union which we regard as essential to 
the national welfare. Exclusion means the inclusion of 
the South and West under the Home Rule Bill. Now we 
have always insisted that exclusion cannot possibly turn 
a bad Bill into a good Bill or alter the great fact that the 
Union is the only system which offers any hope for a 
ecwmage beneficial regulation of the political relations 

tween the two islands. ‘“‘ Why then,” it will be said, 
“all this talk about exclusion in the Spectator?” Our 
answer is clear: Because, bad as exclusion is, there is 
something infinitely worse, and that is civil war. We 
admit that our advocacy of exclusion is based on opportu- 
nism. But we say this without shame, for who would 
not be an opportunist if a chance is open of saving one’s 
country from the supreme evil of civil war? 

Let us recall for a moment how we reached the demand 
for exclusion as the last dike left against civil war. If 
eleventh-hour discussions like that which is now going 
on over the Home Rule Bill are to be of any use, one 
must attempt to meet one’s opponents on their own 
ground. Merely to re-state one’s own abstract arguments, 
though they may remain as absolutely conclusive as 
before, is useless. If you have a fellow lodger who 
is so mad that he believes that he will consolidate 
the foundations of the building by exploding a large 








charge of dynamite in the centre of the house, and ig 
you find him entirely impervious to arguments combati 
the beneficial effects of dynamite, the sensible thing 
is not to go on arguing with him on that point, but to 
do your best to persuade him, at any rate, to take the 
dynamite into a portion of the annexe occupied by 
person who shares his views as to the uses of dynamite 
and explode it there. It will, no doubt, do harm there, but 
far less harm than under the central roof. 

We in common with other Unionists have pointed out that 
the first duty of the Government is to refer the Bill to the 
electorate by a Poll of the People. To this the Govern. 
ment and the Liberal Party reply that nothing will induce 
them to take a Referendum. We are unfortunately bound 
to accept that answer, because we know that they know that 
the Referendum would go against the Bill, and that their 
Irish supporters eye Saag this form of the happy 
despatch being applied to Home Rule. We have next asked 
for a general election. This the Government refuse on 
grounds which we cannot disguise from ourselves must 
appear conclusive to party politicians situated as they are. 
The general election would, they say, destroy Bills for 
which they have, as they put it, “sacrificed so much,” 
that is, the Welsh Church Bill and the Plural Voting 
Bill. As a matter of fact, if they were to come back, as 
they say they could, as strong as ever after a general 
election, the Welsh Bill would not suffer any delay, 
and they would have greater, not less, power with which 
to pass the Plural Voting Bill. In reality, however, 
they know that they would not come back after a general 
election. Therefore the log-rollers who have secured the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill and hope to secure One Man 
One Vote without One Vote One Value will not hear of a 
general election. It is not too much to say, indeed, that 
the Government would rather risk any amount of blood- 
shed in Ulster than have either a Referendum or a general 
election on the Home Rule Bill. That being so, we hold, 
and it is clear Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law also 
hold, that while not forgoing any of our opposition in 
principle to Home Rule, we are bound to make one more 
effort, no matter how great the party sacrifice, to stave off 
civil war. The only door that has not been absolutely 
banged, bolted, and barred against us is the exclu- 
sion of Ulster, and therefore, unattractive as it must 
necessarily be to Unionists to open that door, we are bound, 
if we have the chance, to help the Government to use it. 
It is the only escape that remains from civil war, and we 
must make this fact clear to the nation. To go back to 
our metaphor, it is better to see that the dynamite is 
exploded in the outhouse where it will do the minimum of 
damage than to abet by acquiescence its explosion in the 
central building. 

In the circumstances we have described we should press 
the duty of exclusion, i.e, the duty of exploding the 
dynamite with the minimum rather than the maximum 
of harm, even if we felt sure that the Government would 
instantly accept the offer to help them choose the lesser evil. 
But difficult though it is to state the matter without laying 
oneself open to misrepresentation, the policy of the explosion 
in the outhouse has a double appeal to Unionists. If 
exclusion is adopted by the Government, at any rate we 
can feel that the worst, namely, civil war, will not happen. 
At the same time, it is perfectly legitimate for us to take 
note that the policy of exclusion, though less bad than civil 
war, is so bad in itself that it is quite possible that even 
if the Government were to adopt it in principle they would 
be unable to carry it through, and that accordingly it and 
the whole Home Rule policy would have to be abandoned. 

Unionists have no “ privity ” with the Nationalist Party, 
and are not concerned with their relations with the Liberal 
Party. Still they are not unaware that there is a strong 
probability that if public opinion here forces the Govern- 
ment to accept the Unionist offer to help the Cabinet to 
—— their dynamite in the outhouse, the Nationalists 
will refuse to sanction the arrangement. They will 
most likely say, “ No, thank you,” to a Home Rule Bill 
from which Ulster is excluded. What would happen 
would be something of this kind. If exclusion is adopted 
Mr. Redmond will call a convention of all the Irish 
Nationalist parties and ask them their opinion, as he did 
about the Councils Bill. We shall then, if Ireland is still 
Treland, see the O’Brienites joining with the Devlinites 
and with a third party which, though it is nameless and 
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leaderless, nevertheless exists below ground, the party of 
those Irishmen who are still strongly Nationalist in the 


abstract and in sentiment, but who now in the concrete 
dread Home Rule and its consequences. These 
greatly ‘ c : 
are the Nationalists who have bought their farms, and 
the men who, having capital invested in Ireland, are 
frightened on one side by the possibilities of Larkinism 
dominating an Irish Parliament, and on the other of the 
Church getting possession of it and squeezing the last 
drop out of the land. These men, as it is, dare not now stand 
up against Home Rule. They would stand up against 
it fast enough, however, if they could do so on the ground 
that “they will never allow the sacred soil of Ireland to 
be divided, &., &c.” In that way they can escape from 
the nightmare of Home Rule without the loss of face 
which they must incur if they backed out of Home Rule 
merely on the ground that they had ceased to desire it. 
In a word, the Convention would in all probability fling 
back into the face of the Liberals a Home Rule Bill from 
which Ulster had been excluded. Though it would be mad 
for Unionists to agree to exclusion if they hated it worse 
than civil war, and merely on the chance of it being rejected, 
the considerations which we have just put must naturally 
weigh withthem. With regard to exclusion they can feel 
that if the worst comes to the worst, it will save us from civil 
war, and there is always the chance that by it we shall not 
only escape civil war, but also escape from Home Rule 
altogether. 

There is another aspect of the policy of exclusion which 
renders it useful. Exclusion is, in the last resort, a reductio 
ad absurdum of Home Rule. If it can be shown to the 
people of England and Scotland that Home Rule can only 
be carried out without civil war and without violating the 
Home Rule principle itself, by the exclusion of Ulster, 
which not asingle soul in the country wants on its 
merits, neither the Unionists, nor the Liberals, nor the 
Ulstermen, nor the Nationalists, it will no doubt have a 
very great educational effect. It will make the ordinary 
yoter realize that Home Rule is a chimera, a dream, an 
impossibility, and that the incorporating Union, even if it 
has inconveniences, is the only possible solution. Exclu- 
sion, indeed, from the point of view of logic, is nothing but 
a resort to Euclid’s well-worn method. The logical pro- 
cesses applied to the Bill bring us down to the exclusion 
of Ulster. Having reached that point we are con- 
fronted with that old friend of our youth—* Which is 
absurd.” 

Tosum up. You cannot from the point of view of logic 
or justice or expediency or opportunism have Home Rule 
without excluding Protestant Ulster. 

But exclusion in the opinion of all sides is absurd— 
though, of course, a political absurdity is always infinitely 
better than civil war. 

Therefore you cannot have Home Rule. 

On only one point do we disagree with Lord Lansdowne’s 
speech. One would gather from his words that he thinks 
that if the Government would consent to recast their Bill, 
some system might be evolved which would prove the 
solution of the Irish question as a whole. Though we 
are most anxious to maintain a close front in the 
party at this moment, sincerity obliges us to say that we 
cannot believe that any solution is to be found in this 
direction. Federalism is excellent, as in Australia, to bind 
closer loosely united or disunited fragments of Empire. 
It is hopeless to use it as a method of decentralisa- 
tion. Federalism, when applied to these islands, partakes 
too much of the plan of the general who described 
how his troops, “fired with martial ardour, executed a 
strategic advance to the rear.” Federalism, even if it 
is only a label stuck on the back of our old friend 
Devolution or increased local government, is certain to 

end as a snare and a delusion. You cannot have both 
Federalism and the Common Purse. But nobody is going 
to give up the common purse, nor do we ask anybody to 
do so, though pecuniarily it would have such enormous 
advantages for England. The rich parts of the United 
Kingdom must help the poor, and must let all share in the 
prosperity of the most prosperous. But if there is to be a 
common purse there must be common legislation and 
& common administration. Devolution is a delightful 
abstraction, but the whole of the forces at work in a 
modern democratic community tend to centralisation. For 
these reasons we are not afraid of local autonomy, even 


under the description of fecaralism, ever winning the 
day. The battle between it and centralisation is too 
unequal. Still, we do see the possibility of a great waste 
of the nation’s resources under a sham Federal system. 
However, this is not- the moment to argue on such a 
point. We will go further and say that as long as the 
alternative remains — civil war or some system of 
federalism—we would infinitely rather have federalism. 
As long as civil war hangs in the balance, we shall do 
nothing to prevent the building of a federal bridge of 
escape, however wasteful and however useless the structure. 
We would counsel other Unionists who feel with us in 
regard to federalism to resolve ona similar reticence. Let 
us keep our eye upon the object of the moment. That 
object is the avoidance of civil war. 





WHAT CIVIL WAR MEANS FOR THE ARMY. 


Q* a former occasion we endeavoured to show what 

civil war would mean on the political and strategic 
side. We must now touch upon what it would mean in 
the Army itself. The subject is one very difficult to treat 
with the necessary reticence and discretion, so delicate is 
the ground. The fact that Lord Lansdowne, as we 
think quite properly, alluded to the matter in his speech 
at Brighton deprives us of any excuse for evading a duty 
not only difficult but uupleasant. For unfortunately, 
however one may approach it, this subject is perilous and 
ringed round with all that is most hateful and ill-omened 
to the good citizen. 

Civil war is an unspeakable evil, but the evil that comes 
next to it, or is, perhaps, equally great and dangerous, is 
disaffection in the Army. Anything which approaches 
mutiny, that is, the refusal of soldiers to obey orders 
given them by a competent authority, tends to shatter 
the .whole fabric of society. In the last resort society 
is held together and saved from anarchy by force, and 
that force is again in the last resort the rifle and the 
bayonet of the soldier. But though this is a truth, 
there is a higher truth behind it, one which our law 
has always recognized, though in a sense it may be 
called a secret of the Constitution—a matter which, 
though true, it is not wise to dwell on too openly. It is 
that in civil strife the soldier is not exempted from the 
rights, the duties, and the responsibilities of the citizen. 
His supreme duty on one side is to obey. Yet under the 
English Constitution his military duty and his military 
oaths do not in any particular divest him of the obliga- 
tions of the citizen. The common law b lds him to a 
kind of spiritual dualism. It will not allcw him to take 
up the position that, as long as he obeys the orders of his 
military chief, he must be free of censure, and that nothing 
further is to be expected from him. He is not allowed to 
plead, like a Jesuit, that he is perinde ac cadaver— 
insensate flesh in the hands of those who give him orders. 
For example, it has been again and again declared from 
the Bench that when human life is taken in the sup- 
pression of riots it is not enough for the officer who gives 
the immediate order or the soldier who fires the shot te 
say that he was only obeying orders. He must show that 
the circumstances warranted his acts, and that the riot could 
not have been put down without the action which he took. 
He must justify his deeds. No doubt the law gives 
great latitude to those who suppress disorder, but that 
latitude is always given to them as civilians who ha 
to have arms in their hands, and never as soldiers 
who can only obey, and who need no other defence. 
In the case of riot neither the soldier’s coat nor the 
soldier’s order gives immunity. A man’s defence of 
his acts is made neither better nor worse by his being 
under military discipline. The true position is put very 
clearly by Mr. Justice Stephen in his Digest of the 
criminal law :— 

“In all cases in which force is used against the person of 
another, both the person who orders such force to be used and the 
person using that force is responsible for its use, and neither of 
them is justified by the circumstance that he acts in obedience to 
orders given him by a civil or military superior, but the fact that 
he did so act, and the fact that the order was apparently lawful, 
are in all cases relevant to the question whether he believed, in 
good faith and on reasonable grounds, in the existence of a state 
of facts which would have justified what he did apart from such 
orders, or which might justify his superior officer in giving such 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“ A, amarine, is ordered by his superior officer on board a man- 
of-war to prevent boats from approaching the ship, and has 
ammunition given him for that purpose. Boats persisting after 
repeated warnings in approaching the ship, A fires at one and 
hills B. This is murder in A, although he fired under the impres- 
sion that it was his duty to do so, as the act was not necessary for 
the preservation of the ship (though desirable for the maintenance 
of discipline). 


A, a civil magistrate, directs B, a military officer, to order his 
men to fire intoa mob. B gives the order. It is obeyed, and C, 
a common soldier, shoots D dead. The question whether A, B, 
and C respectively committed any offence depends on the question 
whether each of them respectively had reasonable grounds to 
believe and did in fact believe in good faith either that what they 
did was necessary to suppress a dangerous riot, or in the case of 
B, that A, or in the case of C, that B, had reasonable grounds 
to believe and did believe that the order given was necessary to 
suppress a dangerous riot. A’s direction to B and B’s order to 
€ would not necessarily justify B or C in what they did, but 
would be facts relevant to the question whether they believed 
upon reasonable grounds as aforesaid.” 


To this Mr. Justice Stephen adds the following note :— 


“ Whether C would commit a military offence if he refused to 
obey B’s order because he rightly thought it unreasonable, is a 
tion which would have to be decided by a court-martial. [ 
auld suppose that cases might be imagined in which even a 
court-martial would hold that a military inferior might and ought 
to disobey orders on the ground of their illegality. An officer, 
¢.g., who commanded his men to fire a volley down Fleet Street 
when there was no appearance of a disturbance, or to shoot a 
child of four years old running away during a riot, or to desert to 
the enemy, or to shoot a superior officer, ought to be disobeyed, 
and I suppose that a soldier who obeyed such an order might be 
punished by a court-martial. That such acts as shooting peace- 
able people wantonly, or a child of four years old intentionally, 
even in a riot, would be murder as well in the soldier as in the 
officer cannot be doubted. If so, it seems impossible to suggest 
any other principle as to the effect of superior orders than the one 
mentioned in the text. It is indeed essential to the maintenance 
of the supremacy of the common law over military force.” 


In this context we desire to refer our readers to the report 
of the Committee which inquired into the Featherstone 


riots in September 1893. That Committee, it may be 


remembered, was appointed by Mr. Asquith. It was 

ided over by Lord Bowen, the other two members 
_ Sir Albert Rollit and the present Lord Haldane. 
Besides dealing with the immediate merits of the case, the 
Committee gave a general pronouncement upon the law. 
The Commissioners declared that it was essential to state 
succinctly what the law was which bears upon the subject 
of their inquiry. The following passage is taken from that 
statement :— 

“ Officers and soldiors are under no special privileges and subject 
to no special responsibilities as regards this principle of the law. 
A soldier for the purpose of establishing civil order is only a 
citizen armed in a particular manner. He cannot because he is a 
soldier excuse himself if without necessity he takes human life.” 

We have quoted these words to show that though the 
justification of the use of the military in the case of riot 
is wide and ample, and though the common law will 
excuse, justify, and indeed require the taking of life in 
order to secure order, it must not be supposed in 
the case of riot or civil war (unless there has been 
recourse to some special enactment to lift the matter 
out of the purview of the common law) that the legal 
position is what one would judge it to be from some of the 
writings in the Liberal press. Liberals, indeed, are just 
now apt to talk as if shooting people down was the simplest 
and easiest thing in the world, and as if a volley or a whiff 
of grape shot could and would settle everything without 
further trouble. It can never be right that the British 
officer and British soldier should abandon all thought of 
what they are doing, or hold that they are justified 
in obeying every order, however bad. They cannot 
shake off their personal responsibility thus. Though 
matters are different in the case of a foreign enemy, in 
the case of their fellow citizens they have got to think of 
the citizen’s duty as well as the soldier’s duty. 

So much for the abstract legal point of view. We must 
now consider the concrete case which is, unhappily, 
only too likely to arise if the Government include Pro- 
testant Ulster in the Home Rule Bill, and if, as certainly 
will then be the case, there is civil war in the North. 
It isan open secret that though the majority of officers 
will no doubt be willing, without further demur or inquiry, 
to obey those competent to give them orders, even if they 
are sent to shoot down Ulster Protestants, there also will 





be a considerable number of officers who, when confronted 
with the possibility of having to give the word of command 
to kill men who, they think, are in the right, will at oncg 
resign their commissions. There will clearly be officers of 
all grades prepared to do this, from the most junior sub. 
altern to the most senior field-marshal. What is the 
Government going to do about such resignations? If they 
accept them they may no doubt be able to plead a prece. 
dent. If we remember our history aright, there wasa tacit 
agreement during the War of American Independence that 
the Whig officers, i.e, members of families who were 
opposed to the war in principle, should be allowed to resign 
their commissions rather than shed the blood of the 
American colonists. At any rate, such resignations were 
frequent for that cause, and were, we believe, always ac. 
cepted. Did not one of Chatham’s own near relatives—a son 
or nephew—hand in his papers rather than fight in America ? 

But though the decision to accept resignations would 
get the Government out of many difficulties, it would be 
bound to have a strongly stimulating effect upon the 
pro-Ulster movement in the Army. No doubt most 
officers would hate the idea of abandoning their profes. 
sion, but in the circumstances they would probably feel 
that if the Government’s policy of coercing Bister proved 
a failure, and if it were ultimately condemned at a general 
election and the Unionists came into power, the Unionists 
would reinstate the officers who had refused to shed the blood 
of the Ulstermen. Remember, the declaration on the part 
of Unionists that, if there is no general election previous 
to coercion, they will support those who are technically 
guilty of rebellion in Ulster is bound to have a tremendous 
effect and to make men, as it were, speculate upon the chance 
that the Unionists are going to win and the country to 
condemn those who provoked civil war in Ulster in the 
name of the right of local self-government. 

But an even greater difficulty will soon be apparent 
unless the Government is to be untrue to every principle 
of democracy. If they accept resignations from officers on 
political grounds, they must accept them also from non- 
commissioned officers and from privates. And here, though 
it is hateful to discuss such a matter, we are bound to 
point out that all the evidence shows that it is not merely a 
section of the officers but also a section of non-commissioned 
officers and men who loathe and detest the idea of shooting 
down Ulster Protestants. But if non-commissioned officers 
and men are allowed to resign, what a vista of avarchy 
is opened before us! The Government cannot shake off 
the responsibility for their decision by a tu quogue or 
by declaring that it is all the fault of the Unionists. 
Until two wrongs make a right the country will never admit 
that plea, but will say that the Government must be held 
responsible for their acts, whatever they are. In these 
circumstances we believe that the Government will pro- 
bably decide against allowing resignations by officers. 
Indeed, unless rumour misrepresents them, they have 
already come to that decision. But though this is 
probably the choice they will feel compelled to make, think 
fora moment what it mears. It is quite certain that a 
great many officers, and especially those who are connected 
with Ulster families—and there are many of them—vwill 
determine at all costs not to help the Nationalist Roman 
Catholics, as they will say, to oppress the Ulster Pro- 
testants. If their resignations are not accepted, the more 
hot-headed of them will undoubtedly absent themselves 
from their duties. Then it seems to us that the Govern- 
ment, having chosen a path so dangerous, will either be 
forced to go to the full extremity, and arrest, try by 
court-martial, and execute the officers who have disobeyed 
military orders, or else cut the sorriest of figures before the 
nation. If they are not prepared to shoot the first four 
or five officers who disobey, if, that is, they weakly allow 
the officers to ignore the refusal by the Army Council to 
accept resignations, and so disobedience is seen to have no 
serious consequences, it will be followed wholesale. 

But does anyone really suppose that the present 
Government—even though, on their own showing, it 
will be their duty—would have the pluck to hand 
over to a firing party the first half a dozen officers 
who sent in their papers and, when told they were not 
accepted, disobeyed orders and absented themselves from 
duty? Of course they would do nothing of the kind. 
Probably they would compromise the matter by putting 
the officers in question under arrest, but without bringing 
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a 
rial. But here again, is it likely that the 
a which could not even keep Mr. Larkin in 
rison for more than seventeen days, would be able to fill 
the military prisons for months with generals, colonels, 
captains, and lieutenants? Remember that if only ten 
per cent.—a low estimate—of the officers in the country 
resign, the aggregate numbers would be very large. 
Though the difficulties of dealing with the unwillingness 
of a section of the Army to shed the blood of the Ulster 
Protestants would be very great, they would be matched 
by the legal difficulties with which the Government would 
find themselves face to face in the case of civil war. 
In previous cases of extended riot or insurrection British 
Governments have always had recourse to special legisla- 
tion, such as the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
and the endowment of the military with special temporary 
owers over civilians—legislation which has prevented that 
conflict between the civil and the military law to which we 
have alluded. This, however, is a matter which we cannot 
discuss at the end of an article. We can only point out that 
since the approval of the House of Lords is still necessary 
for all rapid legislation, the present Government would be 
unable to have recourse to legislation and would only 
have the Crimes Act to fall back upon. But the Crimes 
Act would not really get them out of their main difficulties 
as regards the use of soldiers. Besides, if what are 
crimes under the common law were committed in Ireland 
by the orders of military officers, such officers or the 
members of the Army Council themselves could almost 
certainly be proceeded against, and would be proceeded 
against, here. ‘The cases of Governor Eyre and of General 
Nelson are cases in point. In those instances, it will be 
remembered, recourse was not had to the local courts in 
Jamaica, but the cases came, one before a grand jury at 
the Central Criminal Court, and one before a Middlesex 
grand jury. The Charges made respectively by Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn and Mr. Justice Blackburne show that 
persons living within the jurisdiction of the English 
courts can be indicted for capital offences committed in 
other parts of the United Kingdom or of the Empire. 
A general who gave orders resulting in loss of life in 
Ulster might be compelled to justify his action before 
a Middlesex jury, provided he had placed himself within 
the jurisdiction by coming to London, just as General 
Nelson must have justified his conduct in Jamaica had the 
grand jury found a “true bill” in his case instead of 
“no true bill.”” However, this is a matter which, as we 
have said, we must postpone for further consideration. 





THE INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


- problem which has arisen in South Africa owing 
to the active discontent among the Indians is so 
complicated and delicate that the most experienced states- 
man might well approach the attempt to solve it “with 
prayer and fasting.” Whatever way one looks at it, prin- 
ciples which are excellent in themselves are found to be 
in conflict. This, then, is no occasion for dogmatizing. It 
is an occasion for moderation and scrupulous reasonable- 
ness, all guided by the goodwill of patriotic men who 
remember that no part of the Empire is unaffected by what 
happens in any other part, and that this fact lays an 
obligation upon every man who honestly cares to proclaim 
himself a citizen of the Empire. We may state the 
facts briefly in order to see clearly how embarrassingly 
they bring into rivalry principles and interests which, 
considered separately, are perfectly intelligible and de- 
fensible. 

It is only fair to say at once that the Europeans in South 
Africa are not engaged in a “nigger hunt.” If there is 
any racial or colour prejudice against the Indians it is 
almost entirely eclipsed by economic objections. It is felt 
that the Indians “ underlive” the white man, and as they 
are not merely industrious and frugal, but prolific, the 
white man fears that they would lower the standard of 
living and prevent South Africa from being “ a white man’s 
country ” in the sense that Canada and Australia maintain 
that description of themselves. The problem of the Kaflirs 
18 quite different from that of the Indians, partly because 
they are natives of the country and have to be there 
in any case, and partly because they have not the power 
to rise in commerce and to cultivate the amenities of 
life in the same challenging manner as the Indians. The 





Indian coolie who has served his time of indenture often 
settles down as a trader in South Africa and undersells 
his white competitor. The white man, on the other hand, 
wants the labour of the Indian. He would find it difficult 
to get on without it in the sugar plantations of Natal. 
The haphazard desire of men who have no political fore- 
sight and no sense of the solidarity of the Empire is 
simply to go on importing Indians under indenture, and 
to send them away again when their term is over. That 
is scarcely distinguishable from the conditions under 
which Chinese labour was formerly employed on the Rand. 
To do them justice, thinking South Africans all desire a 
much wiser and more humane solution than that. More- 
over, the Government of India has rightly set its face 
against a system which uses Indians like tools and throws 
them away when they are done with. The present Union 
Government has, as everyone knows, decided to stop the 
immigration of coolies from India. The situation now has all 
the disadvantages of a period of transition. The problem 
is concerned with the Indians who have already obtained 
a foothold in South Africa. In order to prevent them 
from lowering the white man’s standard of living, certain 
new restrictions were imposed upon them last August. Chief 
among these is a capitation tax of £3 on every Indian, man 
or woman, who has not been indentured or who has com- 
pleted his or her term of indenture, and a law prohibiting 
Indians from migrating from one province to another. It 
was against these restrictions that Mr. Ghandi, an Indian 
barrister, organized the movement of protest about which 
we have heard so much during the past two weeks. Two 
thousand Indians marched across the Transvaal border. 
Their demeanour was that of the “ passive resister.” They 
allowed themselves to be arrested by a small band of 
forty policemen. Since then more serious events have 
occurred in Natal, where something like a general strike 
of Indians has taken place as a protest against the 
imprisonment of some of the “ passive resisters.” There 
has been violence, too, in the form of burning some 
hundred and fifty acres of sugar cane and of rioting at 
Ladysmith, but these movements have turned out to be 
less dangerous than was at first feared. General Botha 
admits that the Indians have grievances, and promised 
that these should be redressed, but unhappily nothing has 
yet been done. The leaders of the Indians do not attempt 
to dispute the decision that Indians shall be prevented 
from immigrating into South Africa in future; Mr. 
Gokhale, who treated with General Botha last year, 
frankly accepted that prohibition. But they argue that 
the heavy 2 tax is really an attempt to force the Indian 
coolie to leave South Africa at the end of his indentures— 
in fact, to re-create the old Chinese conditions—and they 
deeply resent the restriction on the movements of those 
who are willing and able to pay the tax and remain in 
the country. ‘They are subjects of the King, they say, 
but they are treated as a class apart bearing peculiar 
disabilities. 

There are several dangers in this imbroglio which affect 
Great Britain and India as nearly as they affect South 
Africa. Imperial troops, for example, are still retained in 
South Africa. If grave outbreaks occurred and, as might 
happen, isolated white families were in danger, it would be 
almost impossible for the Union Government not to employ 
the troops. They are the physical authority on the spot. 
But directly Imperial troops are employed questions are 
asked at home (as happened the other day during the Rand 
strike),and it cannot be contended that the use of Imperial 
troops is not a question for members of the Imperial Par- 
liament, even though the troops are within a self-governing 
colony. The old Whig rule that Imperial troops should 
be withdrawn when self-government is granted was a wise 
and simple one. We know that there are special difficulties 
in South Africa, but we hope that the organisation of the 
local forces will be accomplished at the first possible 
moment. Connected with this question of the use of 
Imperial troops is the wider question of the whole moral 
relation of Great Britain to a self-governing Dominion. 
Although we most strongly hold that the Indians in South 
Africa have genuine grievances, and that these ought to be 
redressed—and that not only in the interests of the Indians 
themselves, but in the interests of South Africa and South 
African credit—we hold just as strongly that the principle 
of interfering with a self-governing Dominion is hopelessly 
wrong. The truth—and one cannot possibly escape from 
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it—is that the right of self-government involves the right 
to do wrong. No doubt the Dominion guilty of wrong- 
doing sees the facts differently from ourselves ; it would 
say that it was not doing wrong. To intervene on 
occasion and say that this or that is wrong and has 
transgressed the limit of the rights of self-government is 
obviously not to allow self-government at all. If Downing 
Street were to intervene and say, “ We cannot look on and 
see Indians ill-treated. This is a case where we must 
insist on supervising the regulations which govern their 
lives,” it would, in our opinion, do more harm than good 
in the long run, even to the Indians themselves. The 
supervision and protection could not be very close or 
prolonged, and it would leave resentment against those 
who had been in the position of the protégés of an external 
authority. Thus we see that the excellent principle that 
the British Empire watches over the welfare and rights of 
all its subjects is here in collision with the equally excellent 
principle that self-government must be a reality and not a 
sham. 

Finally, another danger must be mentioned—the danger 
of provoking a storm of anger in India. Already protests, 
which we not only understand but sympathize with, are 
being framed in India, and one can measure the passion 
behind them by the donations of money which pour in for 
the support of the Indian cause in South Africa. As 
for the stories of the torture and physical ill-treatment 
of Indians in South Africa we do not for a moment 
believe them. At the same time, it is easy to see how a 
general belief in them in India would inflame indignation 
there. Ultimately, of course, as we have often said, we 
eannot consent to direct the affairs of the Empire on the 
theory that nothing must be done that can conceivably 
offend Indian sentiment. We shall always try to govern 
India for the good of the people, but the affairs of the 
Empire elsewhere are also a trust which has to be 
honestly and scrupulously administered. At the same 
time we earnestly trust that in South Africa the feelings 
of India will be consulted. It is extremely difficult for a 
democratic Government like the South African polity to 
deal with this question, as there is no such personal rela- 
tion as exists between the Indian Civil Service and the 
natives. But we hope, and we believe, that South Africans 
will remember that the Empire needs the confidence and 
allegiance of her Indian subjects just as much as she 
needs the ships and men which the self-governing 
Dominions promise to put at her disposal. The Empire 
can be served as loyally by unselfishly helping to secure 
the one as by generously offering the other. 





MR. BIRRELL’S IRISH ADMINISTRATION. 


N R. BIRRELL’S speech at the Colston Day cele- 

brations in Bristol last week is typical of the 
combined cynicism and flippancy which have signalized 
his administration of the Irish Office. There have been 
many Irish Chief Secretaries, and few of them have been 
brilliantly successful, but never before has the admini- 
stration of Ireland been made so completely the sport of 
politics as during Mr. Birrell’s tenure of that office. The 
present Chief Secretary for Ireland seems to have started 
upon the assumption that as he was a Home Ruler it 
was his business so to conduct Irish administration as 
to make even the most resolute Irish Unionists argue 
that even Home Rule would be better than Birrellism. 
Among his earlier acts was his dismissal of Sir Horace 
Plunkett at the bidding of the Redmondite Party. It 
will be remembered that when the Liberals came into 
office in December, 1905, Mr. Bryce was careful to retain 
Sir Horace Plunkett at the head of the department which 
he had founded, and which owed its strength to his 
inspiration. When Mr. Bryce retired from Ireland and 
Mr. Birrell succeeded to his office a fresh effort was 
made by the Nationalists to get rid of Sir Horace 
Plunkett, and it succeeded. If Mr. Birrell had had 
the frankness on that occasion to confess that Sir 
Horace Plunkett was dismissed because his politics on 
certain points were displeasing to the Nationalist sup- 
porters of the Government in the House of Commons, 
people would have opened their eyes, but at least 
they would have respected Mr. Birrell’s honesty. Instead 
he made the excuse that the office was a parliamentary 
office and therefore could not continue to be held by an 





official who was not in Parliament. Yet the office had 
been held by such an official for two years, and at the 
very time Mr. Birrell made this speech he had in hig 
pocket a Bill—the Irish Councils Bill—which provided 
that the office held by Sir Horace Plunkett should no 
longer be considered a parliamentary office. This Bill 
we may remind our readers, had at that time been accepted 
by Mr. John Redmond, and there was every prospect of its 
sing into law. Mr. Birrell’s action with regard to Irish 
nd purchase was another example of his complete sub- 
serviency to the Redmondite Party. Whatever opinions 
may be held with regard to the terms of Mr. Wyndham’s 
Land Purchase Act there can be no question that the Act 
was producing agrarian content in Ireland, and to that 
extent was diminishing the support which the Nationalist 
Party derived from Irish farmers. Mr. William O’Brien 
and other supporters of land purchase have asserted again 
and again without fear of contradiction that the Nationalist 
Party put pressure upon Mr. Birrell to stay the progress 
of land purchase in order to maintain agrarian discontent. 
An excuse for limiting the operation of the Act was ready 
to hand in the price of Consols, but on no other single 
occasion since the present Ministry have been in power 
have they hesitated to do whatever they thought politically 
expedient from fear either of lowering the credit or of 
increasing the expenditure of the country. 

After the above illustrations of the spirit in which 
Mr. Birrell has consistently approached his Irish duties, 
it is not surprising to find that he should have taken upa 
strong line against Mr. Larkin when that popular jeader 
found himself at loggerheads with prominent Nationalists 
in Dublin. In our judgment the original prosecution of 
Larkin was a grave mistake. Unless some specific crime 
could have been brought home to him he ought not to 
have been prosecuted at all. At the Colston speech Mr. 
Birrell acknowledged that many people held this view. He 
said in language which one can hardly reproduce without 
a smile, “I always know by instinct—I know it now— 
that a number of you think I made a great mistake in 
sanctioning the trial of Mr. Larkin.” Of course a great 
number of people do think so, and all that Mr. Birrell 
said at Bristol confirms that impression. To quote again 
his words, ‘We put Larkin—we put Mr. Larkin—(loud 
cheers) upon his trial on three counts.” The three counts 
were the making of a seditious speech, incitement to rebel, 
and incitement to larceny. The jury dismissed the two 
most serious of these counts, but found Larkin guilty of 
of the first. Mr. Birrell now expects the public to believe 
that Larkin has been let out of prison solely because the 
jury acquitted him on these other two counts. In his 
own words, “ My sense of justice required that Mr. 
Larkin should have the benefit of these acquittals, and 
that it was a fit and proper case for the clemency of the 
Crown.” If that is Mr. Birrell’s view why was the charge 
of seditious speech put forward at all and made the first 
count in the indictment against this Labour leader? As 
we all know, not only Labour leaders but other excited 
politicians frequently make speeches which by a strict 
interpretation of the law could be construed into sedition, 
but theyare never prosecuted, because it is the wise tradition 
of our Government to allow excited persons to let off a good 
deal of steam on public platforms. 

Of the rest of the argument with which Mr. Birrell 
attempted to justify his double action, first in imprisoning 
and afterwards in releasing Mr. Larkin, it is difficult to 
speak with patience. When a politician has made a huge 
blunder the best course he can follow in his own interest is 
to keep silent about it. The very worst course he can 
follow is to attempt to hide up his own blunder by an 
appeal to religious motives and to a sense of justice. Here 
are samples of the language used by Mr. Birrell at Bristol : 
“The primary duty of an executive officer is to keep the 
soldiers in their barracks. ... He can only accom- 
plish that pious purpose, that solemn purpose, to which 
he should dedicate every power which God has given 
him, by upholding the authority of the civil force, namely, 
the police.” That is the excuse for prosecuting Mr. 
Larkin. The excuse for letting him out is thus expressed. 
Mr. Birrell first won the applause of his Bristol audience 
by referring to the “happy” release of Larkin, and as 
soon as the cheers had died down, he added: “T said 
‘happy’ release because I think justice required it. I say 
let justice be done though the sky fall.” It is sufficient 
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to contrast this unctuous utterance with Mr. Lloyd 
George’s blunt declaration on the platform a few days 
reviously that the by-elections had been more affected 
y the imprisonment of Jim Larkin than by the question 
of Home Rule. As everybody knows, the whole Liberal 
press took the same view as Mr. Lloyd George. On these 
facts a Cabinet Council was held, and it was decided to 
release Larkin lest other by-elections should go against 
the Government. The release was enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the Liberal Party, and we find the correspondent 
of the Westminster Gazette writing from South Lanark on 
November 18th to say that the release of Mr. Larkin 
would have a good effect in that constituency. Yet Mr. 
Birrell did not scruple to deny that the by-elections had 
anything to do with Larkin’s release, and declared that he 
was not released “till the moment came when on my 
honour and my conscience I can say that I think the time 
he had served was fully enough on the evidence on which 
he was found guilty.” The best comment that can be made 
on this language is to be found in a letter from Baron de 
Forest, which appears in the Times just below the report 
of Mr. Birrell’s speech. Baron de Forest, who is a good 
rty Liberal if ever there was one, asks, speaking of the 
Babinet, “Why did they complacently allow Larkin to 
remain in jail under an unjust sentence until their con- 
science and their anxiety were awakened by the indignant 
protests of their supporters and by the unequivocal verdict 
of the by-elections ? ” 

People who respect Mr. Birrell’s literary reputation and 
admire the charm of his after-dinner oratory will deeply 
regret that his absorption in party politics should have 
involved him in such a performance as this. The only 
conclusion to which we can come is that Mr. Birrell is 
profoundly unsuited to his present task. From the outset 
he has shown an almost cynical indifference to the obliga- 
tion of discharging the routine work attached to his office. 
It has been a constant complaint in Dublin that he does 
not live in the Chief Secretary’s house, that he scarcely 
ever visits Dublin, and that when he does condescend to 
put in an appearance at his office he stays for the briefest 
possible period before returningto England. He has done 
nothing during the whole period of his tenure of office to 
reform the system of administration which centres in Dublin 
Castle ; yet whenever anything goes wrong in Ireland the 
whole Radical press blames the “ Castle,” as if that were 
an impersonal machine beyond human control. His only 
attempt at constructive statesmanship, the Irish Councils 
Bill, was a failure because he allowed himself first to be 
jockeyed, and then to be terrorized, by Mr. John Redmond. 
In the same way he has oscillated in opinion as regards 
the fundamental problem of the treatment of Ulster. At 
one time he used language clearly implying that in no 
circumstances would Ulster be coerced into accepting 
Home Rule; more recently he has gone on the other 
tack. In a word, his whole career in Ireland bears the 
impress of a lack of sincerity and of conviction. It would 
be better for Ireland, and better for the Liberal Govern- 
ment, if he could be provided with some task more suitable 
to his talents and his inclinations. 








UNIVERSITIES AND THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 

N his address on the “Conduct of Life” at Edinburgh 
University last week Lord Haldane proved once more 

that the results of deep thinking, so long as it is clear thinking, 
are very simple. Fortunate for man that it is so, when his 
conduct is the problem! The philosopher may refine his 
speculations to the extreme of subtlety in the effort to satisfy 
restless human questionings, but were he asked to reduce the 
most nebulous disquisitions to terms of daily conduct he would 
do it—could only do it—by offering rules that would not 
puzzle the children in an elementary school. Lord Haldane 
spoke in particular of the mental and moral sorrows of an 
undergraduate who has to make his choice of an occupation in 
life and rule himself in preparation for it. His University 
career is the training for a wider permanent career, and the 
moment a boy fresh from school enters a University he 
becomes conscious of this fact in a sense never before 
experienced. At school he recognized, no doubt, that his 
education was a preparation for something, but the career 
seemed a long way off. He need not hurry to make up his 
mind. The atmosphere of the University, as he immediately 


becomes aware, is different, although there is little enough 
difference to the eye between reading the classics in the sixth 
form and reading them in a lecture-room at a University. For 
one thing, the very degree that he has now begun to work for 
will be one of the coins with which he will purchase a position 
in life. His degree—so he thinks, and it is well that he should 
think so—will be a certificate of accomplishment which he will 
be able to wave like a banner in the struggle of life. Or, 
again, it will be a master-key that will fit all locks. Nothing 
seems more terrible to him in the prospect than that he should 
fail to take the class he proposes for himself. 

A young man who has thus begun to feel for the first time 
that he has a choice to make, and that he is now dependent on 
his own efforts, is an easy prey of what Lord Haldane called 
a “morbid concentration on his own private concerns.” He 
knows the alternations of exhilaration and despair; a tem- 
porary reverse seems to be a premonition of failure through 
life; a satisfactory day’s work restores the balance, and the 
normal optimism of an undergraduate reasserts itself. The 
cause in either case is insignificant. Yet such is youth. We 
doubt, however, whether the undergraduate is quite so sensible 
of isolation in the business of shaping his destiny as Lord 
Haldane seemed to suppose. Many hmen have a new 
strong feeling at the University of the support of mental 
comradeship, and they are more conscious of an exhilarating 
electrical atmosphere that stirs intellectual impulses and 
ambitions than they ever were at school. True, the under- 
graduate’s doubts about religion and the whole structure of 
society come rapidly to a head at the University, but even in 
the darkness of his unsatisfied gropings after truth he is aware 
of the sodalitas of the great mass of men of his own age who 
stumble and tumble along the same path with him. 

We are inclined to think that there are two types of public- 
school boy: the one who blossoms at school, has all the 
aptitudes which make him exert an easy authority over his 
fellows, and finds in school life a happiness which is not to be 
matched in any other educational institution; the other type, 
who has not the capacity for satisfying the conventions which 
command popular admiration at school, and who does not 
really expand or fully discover that he has a right to respect 
himself till he goes to the University, where the conventions 
are much less rigid. The first type sometimes has reached 
his zenith at school, and goes no higher and no further at the 
University or afterwards. The second type, for all his lack of 
authority and esteem at school, which may have been due to 
some such misfortune—an accident, though a formidable one 
—as athletic inefficiency, is a more indefinite quantity, and 
his career at the University is generally less predictable. For 
him the life of the undergraduate is a rehabilitating time; be 
is happier; he is accepted more on his own terms. Very often 
he has much more intellectual daring than the boy who 
dominated him at school. He will steer a more ambitious 
course in life. He is, however, more exposed to the temptation 
of “morbid concentration ” than the simpler boy who accepted 
and wielded without question the discipline of the public 
school system. 

We remember a remarkable address which was delivered 
not very long ago by the Rev. W. Temple, the headmaster of 
Repton, about the choice of a career. He said in substance 
that if a young man made a false step in morals, which became 
publicly known, he was held up to obloquy, but if in the choice 
of a career he took a decision entirely and obviously dictated 
by selfish motives, he was not thought to have done anything 
wrong, but was rather applauded for his good sense and 
shrewdness. Yet if Christianity were true the latter was 
certainly a more guilty person than the former. Lord 
Haldane, however, in discussing the anxieties of under- 
graduates, was thinking not of young men who are subject 
to misgiving because they may make a choice that is not in an 
ethical sense “ right,” but of young men who are anxious lest 
they should fail in a more material or more mundane sense. 
Speaking of reverses and their corollary of depression, he 

said :— 

“There is only one way of providing against the depression 
which they bring in their train, and that is by acquiring the 
large outlook which shows that they are not the most important 
things in life. The undergraduate may find himself ploughed in 
an examination or in debt, or for that matter (and do not let us 
overlook its possibility) hopeless in a love affair. Or he may 





suffer from the depression which is deepest when it arises from 
no external cause. If he would escape from the consequent sense 
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of despair he must visualize his feelings and set them in relief 
by seeking and searching out their grounds. It is probably his 
best chance of deliverance. For these feelings often turn out on 
resolute scrutiny to arise from the obsession of his own per- 
sonality. This obsession may assume varied forms. It may 
become really morbid.” 

A man may look at the stars from time to time and 
remember that he is very small and the universe very large, 
and that his own affairs can really be of no importance; but 
the corrective is soon forgotten. The torture of doubt and 
gloom is neither to be set in true proportion nor permanently 
soothed in that way. The struggle must go on for years till 
the victory comes through slow experience and the organisa- 
tion of one’s life. “To some,” said Lord Haldane, “ it will 
come in the form of Christianity, to others in the shape of 
philosophy. To yet others art will bring the embodiment 
of the truth that the ideal and the real, the infinite and the 
finite, do not really exist apart, but are different aspects of 
a single reality.” Lord Haldane mentioned Strindberg’s 
Inferno and Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. Both books tell of 
the struggle upwards, through renunciation, to light and to 
that spiritual or intellectual reality outside self which a man 
must lay hold of for his appeasement. It was a sombre faith 
indeed that anchored Strindberg at last—faith in a reyuiting 
Jehovah—but it served to hold fast in the end his passionate 
and rebellious soul. “Such then is my life,” he wrote, “a 
sign, an example for the improvement of others; a proverb to 
show the nothingness of fame and popularity; a proverb 
to show young men how they ought not to live; a proverb, 
because I who thought myself a prophet, am now revealed as a 
braggart.” And who that has read Sartor Resartus does not 
remember that passage in which Teufelsdréckh looks back 
on the circuitous and rugged path by which he has climbed 
to the assurance of the “ Everlasting Yea”? 

“Thus have we, as closely and perhaps satisfactorily as, in such 

circumstances, might be, followed Teufelsdréckh through the 
various successive states and stages of Growth, Entanglement, 
Unbelief, and almost Reprobation, into a certain clearer state of 
what he himself seems to consider as Conversion. ‘Blame not the 
word,’ says he; ‘rejoice rather that such a word, signifying such 
a thing, has come to light in our modern Era, though hidden from 
the wisest Ancients. The Old World knew nothing of Conversion; 
instead of an Ecce Homo, they had only some Choice of Hercules, 
It was a new-attained progress in the Moral Development of man : 
hereby has the Highest come home to the bosoms of the most 
Limited ; what to Plato was but a hallucination, and to Socrates 
a chimera, is now clear and certain to your Zinzendorfs, your 
Wesleys, and the poorest of their Pietists and Methodists.’ It is 
here, then, that the spiritual majority of Teufelsdréickh com- 
mences: we are henceforth to see him ‘work in well-doing,’ 
with the spirit and clear aims of a Man. He has discovered that 
the Ideal Workshop he so panted for is even this same Actual 
ill-furnished Workshop he has so long been stumbling in.” 
When a man has reached such a stage of conviction he has 
found, though it be late in iife, his career for the first time. 
He can then thank Heaven that he is engaged in his calling, 
wherein, with or without perceptible result, he is minded 
diligently to persevere. 





GAMES OF MAKE-BELIEVE. 


HIMSICALITY is delightful, but not to the general. 
Lady Bell has written a whimsical little book which 
will greatly please a few people. It is called Little Games for 
Travellers (Published by Arthur I.. Humphreys, ls. net), 
but there is not much in it about travel, and, speaking 
literally, there is nothing at all about games. It is in reality 
a collection of tiny satirical essays, each cast in the form of a 
description of a game. In order to read it with enjoyment 
the reader must be familiar with this form. He must know 
that “It” means the person singled out to play the chief part 
in a game, and he must know that “There” stands for the 
desired goal, and “Home” for the starting-point, and some- 
times for the place of safe return. The first of these little 
eonceits is called “Coming too!” It describes the efforts of 
“It” to circumvent the other players, “It” playing single- 
handed against two. 
“The players having determined on the place which is to be 
ealled ‘There,’ the game begins. The object of the players is to 
t ‘There’ without ‘It’ guessing the name of the place they 
ve chosen. This is a very difficult game for the players, and 
they must be on their guard against the insidious approaches of 
‘lt. Above all, they must never mention the name of the place 
they have chosen as ‘There.’ Should they unwarily do so, ‘It’ 
may instantly cry out, ‘Coming too! Coming too!’ which ensures 
to ‘ 1t’ an almost certain victory.” 





The humour is elusive, no doubt, but a common situatiog 
is admirably set in a few words. Had Lady Bell liked to 
continue her parable she might have told ns that in this game 
the greatest sufferer is usually the victor. One of the most 
awful of social situations is to be tied to two people who donot 
want one. The punishment for winning is, as a rule, so cruel 
that the most heartless looker-on must be sorry for the least 
admirable victor, and will soon in all probability realize that 
this is a game in which “It” never really wins, or only on 
very rare occasions when by the exercise of social geniug 
he changes places with one of the players and leaves another 
member of the trio to “ Come too.” 

Two or three of Lady Bell’s scenes are laid in railway 
carriages, and one, so far as the reader can guess, in an hotel, 
Here is a very ingenious little bit of nonsense called “Travel 
Draughts,” described as a pretty game for two players :— 

“It is played with two boards, the middle of which is made of 

glass. The players sit at different ends, though at the same side, 
of an enclosure, each one having beside him his board, which ig 
movable and worked up and down by a strap. The strap has 
holes in it, which fasten on to a peg. The game consists in the 
—— moving up and down of the board, and pegging along the 
strap. 
Each player lets his window up or down at short intervals 
exclaiming, “Draught!” or “No draught!” Soon it is time for 
one of them “to declare, which he does in these terms: ‘ Well, I 
declare!’ If after A has declared twice he has not succeeded 
in making B move his board up, he is then defeated, and has 
no alternative but to move to the opposite side of the enclosure 
and sneeze.” The last time that the writer of the present 
article saw this game played he was in the Scottish express 
on the Midland railway. The winner was a clergyman. He 
played it both with the window and with the heating apparatus, 
and though not very well placed for winning—not sitting, we 
mean, in the seat usually considered to command either the 
window or the heat, he won with extraordinary rapidity. 
Intoxicated with triumph, he made bold to ask the severest of 
ticket-tukers, who came down the gangway at the precise 
psychological moment, whether “Mr. Caudle is driving this 
train?” The joke was not in the least appreciated either by 
the vanquished passengers or by the official, The pulpit 
accustoms men to the last word, and no fear of reprisals 
seemed to mar the comfort of his journey. 

The game described under the heading “Tippum” has 
been played by all those who frequent large hotels; it might 
have been called “ Hare and Hounds.” It is played by one 
man alone against the field. “The solitary player is called 
the Goer; the others the Askers. The Goer’s object is to get 
away from ‘There’ with as few as possible of the Askers 
seeing him. The object of the Askers is that the whole Field 
should see him. This can generally be effected by the Field 
being judiciously distributed, and concealed at points of 
vantage along his route.” Any member of the Field who 
waylays the Goer cries, “Tippum! Tippum!” and a forfeit 
must instantly be placed in the hand of the waylayer. Would 
it be a good thing if this game were abolished? The fact that 
it is still in fashion is very convenient at times to many 
a (prospective) “Goer.” Without destroying the rights of 
the individual altogether it is difficult to know how it could be 
abolished. It should, however, be played for smaller stakes. 
No doubt the system of tips already gives to the rich 
individual an unfair advantage, but which of us would refuse 
to buy a favour on occasion, or would always be ready to bless 
the day which put an end to their sale ? 

The most interesting of the games described by Lady Bell 
is the game of “Consequence.” It isa universal game, and, 
as she says, it is as old as the hills and much more complicated. 
“The players move in circles,” and “the object of the players 
in each circle is to move into the next. The players are named 
as follows: Nobodies, who may be said to correspond to the 
pawns in the game of chess; Little Somebodies; Somebodies; 
Big Somebodies. In addition to these, there is the designation 
of Persons of Consequence, which each person usually assumes 
on passing from one circle to another.” This last is a very 
clever touch. lt is as we leave the circle in which we were 
born that the delicious sense of consequence refreshes us 
after our efforts. Once inside the next enclosure the garment 
of humility is forced upon us. It may be years before we are 
again of consequence unless we revisit our former circle. 
This, however, is a dangerous move, seldom undertaken by 
those whose hearts are in the game. “ According to the rules, 
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Y ay become a Little Somebody by moving in the 
5 oe Po a Little Somebody may become a Somebody, and 
a of them may become Persons of Consequence ; occasion- 
ally, even, & Big Somebody, but this is rare.” Yes, it is still 
very rare. We think the Nobodies stand a better chance 
to-day than the Little Somebodies. Is it not in accordance 
with the very newest rules that a good many circles may 
now be skipped? The Somebodies, big and little, play 
with less energy than the Nobodies, and occasionally will not 
move at all :-— 

“ with the same nomenclature at ‘Home’ and 

Bk ry ag 2h is not always in the same circle in both. 
Thus, Nobodies at Home may be Little Somebodies when There, 
and conversely, Little Somebodies at Home may find themselves 
Nobodies when There. Big Somebodies are Big Somebodies every- 
where, and are in the innermost circle, from which they have 
a right—not, however, always exercised—of moving in every 
direction.” 
The real advantage, we think, possessed by the Big Somebodies 
is not that they can move in all directions, but thatthey, and they 
alone, can watch the game at ease. From their seats they can see, 
and do not need to exert themselves. The crowd is too thick 
round the Little Somebodies, their view is always obstructed, 
and the Nobodies must fight for even a bad place. “ Conse- 
quence” is one of the few games more amusing to watch 
and to bet on than to play. The social game, which 
is played between what Lady Bell calls “The Knowers” and 
“The Posers,” is a mere variant on the game of Consequence, 
but the.stakes are perhaps less trumpery. 

“The organizers of the game, called the Knowers, must agree 

beforehand in front of which objects the attitudes are to be 
struck; and the players, called the Posers, are at liberty to find 
out in any way they can which are the objecta agreed upon. If 
they have not been able to do so, they must guess. But when 
they strike an attitude in front of the wrong thing, it counts 
against them.” 
This, again, is a game to look on at. “The fun of the game 
is, of course, to see the strange poses of those who are going 
round the course.” But only a few among the initiated know 
what they are laughing at. Sophisticated as it may sound, 
the game of “ Knowers and Posers” is an instinctive game. 
It is played by children far too young to understand the game 
of “Consequence.” Those who have ever tried to teach anything 
to several children at a time will know what we mean. On 
first acquaintance the little posers are irritating, but in the 
end they enlist the teacher’s sympathy, for they become 
Knowers. Very often it is the ardour of their desire to know 
which causes them to pose. The same thing is true of their 
grown-up antitypes. They are always trying (literally) to 
put themselves in a position to know. There is another set 
of posers not alluded to by Lady Bell. They pose as ignorant. 
No one knows precisely why they do it, but they have an 
ingrained contempt for intellect and a supreme pride in any 
other kind of advantage. They are hopeless, both in youth 
and age. Their small modicum of original intelligence is 
turned by the lapse of years into slyness. 

One of the games in which our entertaining authoress gives 
us instruction will strike terror into the hearts of all those 
people who love buying, and seek in generosity an excuse for 
their mania. For such she has plainly no sympathy. Their 
game is called “ Where shall we put it?” or “Souvenirs.” It 
is played between “ The Travellers” and “The Dear Ones.” 
The Travellers collect while they are “There” a sufficient 

number of “small, unnecessary objects” (oh, what a cruel 
way to speak of the treasured bag of the born purchaser!) to 
deal one each to The Dear Ones. The Travellers then turn 
their backs while The Dear Ones cry, “ Where shall we put it ?” 
There is no answer but “Somewhere,” and the person who 
puts it somewhere wins, while The Travellers retire crestfallen. 
There is, we are told, another form of the game in which The 
Travellers return and cry out, “‘Where did you put it? 
Where did you put it?’ but this is not considered the best 
form.” Again, we must defend The Travellers. Surely they 
do not often do this tactless thing! It is such an innocent, 
benevolent entertainment, theirs! Surely the horrid “Dear 
Ones” should try to play nicely, and not grumble and sulk 
and look out for little deviations from the rigour of the game! 

Lady Bell says in her last paragraph that all these games 
are more amusing to play than to read about. We are not 
sure. Just at this time of the year there are a vast number of 
little books for everybody. This is, as we said at the beginning, 





not one of them. It is for the few, and to those “ Dear Ones” 
the “ Travellers ” should venture to give it. 





THE TALKING MOON. 


“ LO does not bark at the moon only sometimes, and thea 
she has some reason.” I knew Ned Treves, Flo's 
master, well enough to be sure that, whether the dog had 
reason or not for barking at the moon, he had some reason 
for making the assertion. Ned was not quite sixteen, but 
without being a “calculating boy ” I had great respect for his 
knowledge of arithmetic as superior to my own, and his total 
want of imagination, in which respect I had the advantage 
He was a dry, cold observer with a philosophic turn of mind. 

This he proceeded to show by taking it for granted that I 
could not be expected to credit his assertion unless he gave 
some proof of it. He was sitting on a log with the dog close 
to him. He took her up in his arms and held her head facing 
the full moon, patting her gently as I thought to incite her te 
bark at it. But Flo would not bark, but when she could not 
turn her head aside she did her eyes, almost painfully straining 
them to avoid looking at the conspicuous object. In a minute 
or two she struggled to get loose as if the position was a very 
unpleasant one for her. Ned let her loose, when she turned 
her tail on Luna in a way that was suggestive—I have some 
imagination, as I implied—suggestive of fear and dislike. 
At the same time she turned her eyes on Ned doubtfually as 
if the moon had told him to do what was disagreeable to 
her. She evidently thought he had acted under some undue 
influence. 

But the explanation was for me. 

“Usually she does not take any notice of the moon, and I 
know she does not want to. I could set her barking at a 
stranger fast enough, but when it is the moon there is no use 
saying, ‘Hie! good dog.’ It is no stranger to her; she knows 
it better than you and I, and behaves to it as she does to 
nothing else.” 

Ned indulged in a reflective pause, which I did not inter- 
rupt. 

“We know things,” he went on, “that Flo doesn’t, and 
Flo knows things we don’t. I don’t set up to know where a 
rat is as she does, and I'm sure she knows something about 
the moon we don’t.” 

I made a silly observation. 

“ Maybe she smells a rat in the moon.” 

Ned ignored me. 

“There she is now,” he said, “with her tail to it, and 
whatever she knows she knows as well that way as if she was 
looking at it.” 

“So do we,” I said; “ what we know about the moon we know 
for the most part bebind her back.” 

“So we do,” was the answer. “We know that the moon is 
a great big lump of rocks, a quarter of a million of miles 
isn’t itP—away from us, shining with the light of the sun on it. 
That’s what I learned about it, and with that in my head I 
can’t think of it any other way. But Flo doesn’t know it 
that way ; she must know it in a way of her own. She knows 
it, but not the way we know it.” 

The reasoning was unanswerable and prompted the question— 

“ Have you any idea how she knows it?” 

“You watch her now and stop talking. Our talking inter- 
feres with the moon.” 

Flo was sitting with her back to the orb, shining apparently 
so tranquilly. Her head was resting on her paws, but her 
eyes, wide open, glanced about as if she heard something that 
annoyed her; there was an angry, irritated look in them. 
Suddenly she raised her head and held it erect with the 
irritation in her eyes still more marked. Just as suddenly 
she replaced her head in its previous position, obviously an 
attempt at self-control which the strained look in her eyes 
belied. In a moment or two, however, she rose on her feet 
and faced about at the moon, showing her teeth with a snarl. 
She seemed transformed all at once from being an amiable, 
playful creature into a vicious, ill-tempered cur. Totally dis- 
regarding us, she walked hither and thither, her head always 
turned on the moon with a look of concentrated rage. There 
was no sign of fear in her now, it was all ungovernable fury. 
She sat still—still for a moment, looking steadily at it, and 
then, as if it scoffed at her, burst into a prolonged fit of barking 
and capered about frantically. Withal there was a painful 
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note of impotent anger in her bark as if she knew she was 
being mocked with impunity. 

“T don’t think,” Ned said, “that the moon talks to her the 
way you talk to me, but she would never behave in that way 
if she did not take it as saying nasty things to her. I couldn’t 
make her angry, no matter what I said, and she does not 
notice strangers. I really believe that the moon has some way 
of making her mad which we don't understand. Hie! Flo, 
what’s the matter with you?” 

Whatever was the matter with Flo, she was so absorbed 
in herself and in earnest that she paid no attention to her 
master. 

“Tt’s just as if the moon was telling her to bite me, to kill 
me if she could, or do something she hates doing, that she 
knows is wrong.” 

“ You know that the moon has been charged from time out 
of mind with making human beings lunatics, but no one 
believes that now.” 

As usual, Ned answered me so as to show that he had turned 
the question over in his mind previously. 

“No one believes it because he knows so much about the 
moon that he thinks that there is no room for believing any- 
thing. When men knew nothing about it, as Flo knows 
nothing, of course they understood it as she does.” 

Flo had gone behind the log on which her master sat and 
resumed her previous posture with her head resting on her 
paws. That was quite unlike her. When Ned and I discussed 
abstruse problems she was always an interested auditor, 
glancing intelligently from one to the other of us. Now she 
was 80 deeply preoccupied with the conduct of the moon that 
she seemed quite unconscious of our presence. 

“TI thought for a long time,” Ned went on, “that she was 
simply foolish, but that was because I paid no attention to her. 
When I did mind her I soon found that she behaved to the 
moon as she behaved to nothing else, and always in the same 
way, as if it wanted her to do what she did not like. She 
never yet barked at the sun, and knows dead things from 
living, and things that interfere with her from things that 
don’t as well as you and I. But I notice now that she is 
getting to keep from looking at the moon. What she wants 
now is to go into the house and hide herself.” 

“The question is whether the moon itself really affects her, 
as if it was talking to her or in some way communicating with 
her, or whether it is only what she thinks herself.” 

“Flo does not think or know,” was the answer, “as we think 
and know. Her thinking goes along with her listening and 
looking. I don’t suppose that when she is in the house in the 
dark she knows that there is such a thing as the moon.” 

“Tf so,” I said, “the influence, or whatever it is, of the moon 
does not reach her in the house.” 

“That’s just what I can’t say. I know when I bring her 
into the house now she will be uneasy and angry, but Iam 
not sure that she would not be so if she had been in the house 
all this time. I have got to know the exact way she barks at 
the moon, and she does so sometimes in the house, and though 
it is confused and uncertain I know the note of it quite well. 
I am sure the moon makes her bark sometimes when she 
does not see it. She does not bark at nothing, and she has 
only one kind of bark for the moon. It looks somehow as if 
she heard it ‘ talking.’” 

“Perhaps,” I said flippantly, “the moon itself is a lunatic. 
It broke off in a mad fit from the earth, and from what I saw 
of it in a telescope it looks like a fitting home for demons 
and distracted spirits.” 

Flo had got up again and was capering about, barking with 
frantic rage at the placid-looking abode of demons. But Ned 
picked her up in his arms and with some difficulty held her 
head averted from the object. 

“ Now, Flo,” he said, “ you have have had more of that than 
is good for you, old girl. You see we don’t mind it one bit.” 

The little dog, though uneasy, seemed half ashamed of 
herself and whined somewhat piteously, but not without 
reproachful side glances at what had offended her. 

“Tam not so sure,” Ned said thoughtfully. “If the moon 
talks to Flo, maybe it talks to human beings too without 
their knowing it is talking to them. What does it say to you, 
old girl?” 

Flo understood something besides the moon, sympathy with 
a troubled mind, and gratefully licked Ned’s hand. But Ned 
had the true spirit of a scientific observer, 





“Do you know,” he said, “I have tried Beppo, my other 
little dog, Flo’s brother, with the moon. He never barks at 
it, and I could never make him bark at it. But he under. 
stands it somehow just as Flo does. When I put him down 
facing it he looks at it just as if it said something to him 
looks at it as if it was another dog he does not care much 
about. After taking his look he always stretches ont hig 
paws, lays his head on them, puts out his tongue at it, and 
goes off ina kind of adoze. What is curious, he never minds 
me then when I call him; I take him up, carry him away 
and shake him, though he is not quite asleep. When he 
opens his eyes he seems not to know where he is.” 

“‘ Now you are proving,” I said, “that if the moon does not 
talk it exerts an influence on Beppo. You have heard about 
animals and men being hypnotized ?” 

“Oh, yes, I have seen the thing done and read about it, but 
how does it come that Flo is not hypnotized ?” 

“Can you answer the question yourself, Ned?” 

“The only answer I can give is that Flo is hypnotized, 
What I think is that hypnotism means more than putting one 
asleep. The moon puts Beppo to sleep and makes Flo dance 
and make a fool of berself against her will. But I have 
watched other dogs as well as Beppo and Flo. If, now, you 
had a dozen dogs, decent, well-behaved dogs, there, facing the 
moon, you might think that a mad dog had got among them, 
setting them all by the ears.” 

“ Perhaps,” I said, “ it is the moon that makes parliaments 
and governments conduct public business as they do, setting 
decent, sensible people by the ears. The moon says, in some 
way we don’t understand, ‘ Votes for Women,’ and most of us, 
not caring three straws for votes for women, or men either, 
would go to sleep if we were let. That would be no fun for 
the moon, and she sets us all, half awake, at each other with 
the help of a dog too much awake and excited to have any 
sense left. We finish by putting that dog in Parliament 
instead of leaving him in moonshine.” 

“TI know nothing about that,” Ned said, with a decided air. 
“ All I know is that dogs have a way of understanding the 
moon we have not, and I’m not going to say that their 
understanding of it has no sense or meaning in it.” 

W. R. MacDermorr. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE HUNTING OF THE LANDLORD. 
[To tue Eprrorn or tHe “Sprecrator.”) 
Srr,—The hunting of the landlord is the meanest and most 
dishonest political manceuvre of a period prolific of subterfuge. 
As the red herring ceases to provide a sufficiently hot scent 
a live quarry must be found, even if it be but a tame domestic 
animal. The pack must be blooded, so the landlord is pro- 
nounced vermin and chased with a noisy but sham enthusiasm. 
To good Liberal sportsmen (and there are many) it must be a 
poor form of sport. The country squire was thought likely 
to provide the best run. Hark at the “view holloa!” There 
he goes! He, who in his distant ruraf home concocts all the 
urban misery! He who drives the stalwart victims of his 
tyranny from the countryside to oust the town worker! 
There goes the wicked wizard who has made the slam, casual 
labour, and overcrowding! Since the day when the witch 
was burned for developing colic in the farmer's cow there has 
been no such unscrupulous manipulation of ignorance and 
prejudice. This is characteristic of our present rulers. 
Having steered the ship of State into dangerous waters, 
they refuse to take soundings. They merely pounce on 
a Jonah to fling overboard, not even adopting the primi- 
tive attempt at equal justice by casting lots. If we 
compare urban with rural conditions we see the great 
injustice of saddiing the responsibility for our social ills 
specially upon Jandlordism. The rural community, even 
under the mild autocracy of a squire, holds some of the 
elements which go to the making of a happy society. The 
buman principle is there. Without equality there is some 
measure of knowledge, understanding, unity, charm, and 
beauty. Compared with most village communities the factory 
is a fortuitous concourse of atoms, drifting to and from the 
works; numbered, perhaps, but otherwise unknown and 
unrecognized. Then as to housing. What moral twist leads 
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gane men to insist that the landlord, with a 3 per cent. invest- 
ment, shall be responsible for housing men he does not even 
employ, while no one even suggests that a manufacturer with 
a 25 per cent. investment shall be in any way responsible for 
the thousands of “ hands” he does employ? These may live 
in insanitary hovels, possibly a family in a room, while no 
shadow dims his reputation as a man or even as a philan- 
thropist. Then as to employment. If the old squire, in 
consequence of reduced income, is reluctantly compelled to 
discharge a gardener, there is a shout over the “tyranny of 
the countryside,” but if a manufacturer tinds it advisable to 
part with a hundred men on the advent of a new labour- 
saving machine, it is calmly acquiesced in as an economic 
necessity. 

Who does not know of some country gentleman living 
modestly in a small house with a view to retrenchment and 
in order that he may act generously to his tenantry? In the 
old aristocrat’s ancestral home some rich plutocrat resides 
and shoots the game in the coverts. In the smoking-room 
after a good day and over a fine cigar such a man may in 
these muddle-headed days indulge in eloquent denunciation of 
absentee landlords and an obsolete feudal system, without 
recognizing the grotesque absurdity of his attitude and the 
gross, if unconscious, hypocrisy of his position. What of the 
five thousand “ hands ” he has left behind in the town? What 
of the homes of the host of women at low wages whom he 
has withdrawn from efficient wifehood and motherhood? But 
for tactical reasons our false prophets persist in saying to the 
rural landlord, “ Thou art the man!” The crusade against 
the town landlord is equally illogical, if not so grotesquely far- 
fetched. Recent legislation has frightened investors from 
house property. This is the time selected by a gifted Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to smite them hip and thigh with 
more onerous conditions and responsibilities. Capital being 
urgently needed, his policy is to scare it away as a bird of 
prey. There are many evils that call for remedy. It is well 
that they should be placed clearly and forcibly before us. But 
we can never remove them by denunciation of one class after 
another as political exigencies may determine. We are all 
responsible, and not least the trader and the manufacturer. 
It is an insult to democracy to treat it as a Moloch, only to 
be pacified by a succession of more or less innocent victims, 
But we have a more modern illustration of the present political 
ideals in the hero of the Gilbertian ballad—the mariner who 
achieved survival by eating up one by one, as hunger prompted, 
every other member of the crew.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kirby Muzloe, near Leicester. T. Hoxurs. 





STATE HOUSING. 
(To tux Eprror or tum “ Srecraror,”’} 
S1z,—May I emphasize one passage in your excellent leading 
article in last week’s issue on the Land Inquiry? You there 
maintain, “ We shall probably find that the Government will 
let their cottages below cost price, in spite of all this fine 
talk about economic rents.” This is absolutely true. When 
Government officials fix rents there is opportunity for all 
kinds of financial juggling, and it becomes quite possible to 
lower rents (and thus to secure the political support of those 
concerned) without in any way appearing todo so. May I 
point out the example of municipal housing? When the 
Progressives on the London County Council were embarking 
on vast schemes for municipal house-building, they made it a 
rule that “the rents to be charged shall not exceed those 
ruling in the neighbourhood, and shall be go fixed that, after 
providing for all outgoings, interest, and sinking fund 
charges, there shall be no charge on the county rate.” 
Excellent, had it been possible. But how has this policy 
worked in practice? The Bourne Estate, in Clerkenwell, for 
instance, was purchased by the Council for £201,469, but the 
Housing Accounts were only debited with a capital charge of 
£44,000. Yet Progressives and official pamphlets still boast 
of the profits on municipal dwellings, although one official 
County Council report has admitted that “the rents now 
charged are only sufficient to meet about fifty-five per cent. 
of the total cost of the site and dwellings.” I have further 
developed this argument in my article in the current number 
of the Edinburgh Review. Of course, each step is supported 
with the most plausible arguments. Buf the result is, never- 
theless, that State housing is not self-supporting, and that 





the real truth is concealed from the public. Municipal housing 

has already proved the truth of this statement. Why should 

State rural housing be any different?—I am, Sir, &., 
George FLiEer. 





AN OFFER OF FERTILE VIRGIN LAND. 

[To rum Eprrom or tus “ Srecrator.”’) 
Srz,—Fortunately I do not possess extensive wind-swept, 
barren tracts of wild deer forests, but I possess a peaceful 
and compact dairying estate situated between three and 
four miles from Market Drayton. The land of the 
estate is naturally fertile. In proportion to the acreage of 
the agricultural part of the estate there is too much 
under wood; I am, therefore, clearing thirty acres of its 
trees. The soil from which the trees are being removed is 
formed from the Red Sandstone rock, and is a fertile, reten- 
tive marl; especially rich is it in potash plant food; also 
it contains a fair amount of humus, the humus having 
accumulated from the leaves that have fallen from the trees 
for a great number of years as well as from the decay of 
grass and bracken. I always enjoy bringing theories, 
especially theories concerning country life and work, to the 
test of practical experience, and in addition it would afford 
me and my tenants and neighbours the deepest interest to 
watch the tussle necessary to make an area of rich, unoc- 
cupied, unimproved land yield a living after paying, let us 
say, three-and-a-half or four per cent. on the cost of the 
necessary house and buildings, fencing, drainage, clearing, 
and cultivation. For these reasons I make the following 
offer. (1) Thirty acres of rich land, clear of trees but the 
stumps in the ground, for a twenty-one years’ lease at a 
rental of five shillings per acre; (2) At the end of the lease, 
if the estate decide to take the place over, full compensation 
to be given for all improvements; (8) If the lessee, before 
the end of twenty-one years’ lease, is desirous of getting 
rid of the lease, he can do so provided he can find a respect- 
able and responsible man to take the place over; (4) For 
the settler to live and work on the spot, all accounts to be 
carefully kept and checked by an independent accountant 
and published each year in any newspapers that I may 
select; (5) The final terms of the lease to be settled by the 
Small Holding Commissioner for the district or an official 
appointed by the Board of Agriculture. The distance is 
five miles from Market Drayton, which is a good inland 
market for large and small produce. With the exception of 
one short bit of gravelled road across two grass fields, the 
roads are under the District Council and are in fair repair. 
The estate water-main runs close to the site, so that a con- 
nexion could be made at a small cost. All applications for 
the land on the terms I propose addressed to me shall 
receive my prompt attention.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hales, Market Drayton. H. B. M. Bucwanan. 





HALF-HOLIDAYS FOR FARM LABOURERS. 
(To ras Eprrorz or tux “Srscraror.”’] 

Srr,—Lady Wantage is acting with enlightenment and 
humanity in giving her farm hands a ha)f-holiday on Satur- 
day. Itis not only farm labourers in the country who are 
in need of this relief. The ordinary working boy in a village 
is terribly overworked, not perhaps to the extent of physical 
exhaustion so much as to making it extremely difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, for him to improve himself. I have 
just returned from the usual Saturday evening in the Boy 
Scouts’ club-room in a West Country village. As I left 
after nine o'clock one of the boys was just coming home 
from a round with an oil-cart. Last Saturday his day was 
over just before midnight. Another boy was at work in the 
shop till after ten, another seldom can get to the club-room to 
attend’an ambulance class till it is half over (it begins at 7.30), 
and often is not able to come at all. He carts coal for a 
colliery. And so I could go on. The colliers loaf at the 
street corner for hours every day, but the unfortunate boys 
doing miscellaneous work have no time to themselves. Is 
it to be wondered at that when they grow up and go into 
trades like mining they misuse their leisure? At the age when 
their characters could be moulded, their employers allow them 
no time to make use of opportunities, and then these same 
employers probably complain of the unsatisfactory nature of 
their workmen when they grow up.—I aw, Sir, &e, H. &. 
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ULSTER ASCENDANCY. 
[To rue Epiron or tus “ Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—Mr. John Dillon, speaking at the Canterbury Music 
Hall on the 15th inst., said, “There are at this moment in 
Ulster thousands of people who sympathize with Home Rule, 
but they dare not say it.” Now what about those in the other 
provinces who are against it but dare not say it? I know my 
Ireland pretty well, north, south, east, and west, and I venture 
to say I know a constituency in the south represented by one 
of Mr. Dillon’s followers, and nearly every farmer in it is 
against the present Home Rule Bill, unless what they have 
stated privately is an untruth; and I am sure that if a 
Unionist could be got to stand for the constituency and the 
voters not interfered with or got at in any way, if the Unionist 
did not win, the majority against him would be very, very 
small indeed. It would be very interesting, Sir, if such a con- 
stituency could be polled quietly by Referendum.—I an, Sir, 
&e., Mars. 





THE LOYAL ORANGE INSTITUTION. 
[To rue Epiror or tae “ Sprecrator.”*} 
Srr,—I was very pleased to see the letter of Mr. H. 8S. 
Verschoyle which appeared in your issue of November 8th, 
as there are still a vast number of people who seem to think 
that an Orangeman is a bigoted fanatic, and never happy 
unless in a row and assaulting some inoffensive Romanist. 
This opinion, in the majority of cases, is due to statements 
made by enemies, which unfortunately are not investigated, 
and consequently we are judged and condemned in a most 
unjust manner by those who are absolutely ignorant of our 
institution and its work. To such it may come as a surprise 
to learn that every Orange Lodge, whether private, district, 
provincial, or grand, must be opened and closed with prayer, 
and that after a portion of Holy Scripture has been read, the 
Bible has to remain open on the table to show that whatever 
is discussed must be in accordance with the Divine teaching 
of its sacred pages. Both in the orange and purple degrees 
the candidate is instructed “to abstain from all unkind words 
and actions towards the members” of the Roman Church, 
and if he takes the solemn obligation of a Royal Arch Purple- 
man he has to declare, with his hand upon the open Bible, 
that he “will not upbraid, persecute, or molest any man on 
account of his religious opinions.” If he is alsoa member of 
the Royal Black Institution of Ireland, he will hear at every 
meeting the sublime prayer that the great and glorious 
precepts of the Everlasting Gospel of Glory to God in the 
Highest and on earth peace and good will to all men, may be 
inscribed on every heart, and having taken every degree I can 
honestly say that this is repeatedly taught in every one of 
them. We do not bear the slightest ill-will to Roman Catholics 
as such, although we oppose their Church as a great political 
organisation. Our chief opposition to Home Rule is because 
we believe it to be an attempt by the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood to make Ireland a papal colony, entirely independent and 
separate from England. It is this that caused the Orangemen 
throughout England to assemble on Sunday afternoon, 
November 2nd, and solemnly pledge themselves to stand 
by Ulster, and if ever the Government are mad enough to 
order troops to shoot down the Protestants of Ireland, I can 
truly say, as editor of an Orange paper for many years, and 
constantly in touch with brethren in China, Australia, India, 
South Africa, Nigeria, Canada, United States, Germany, &c., 
that, despite what Radicals may say to the contrary, civil 
war will not be confined to the shores of our sister Isle.—I am, 
Bir, &c., W. J. Sims, D.G.M., 
10 Station Road, Chingford. P.D.S. City of London, 





AMERICA AND MEXICO. 


[To ruz Epiror or tae “Srecrator.”] 


Srr,—Your interesting and timely article on the Mexican 
imbroglio should be widely studied. It is difficult to see how 
the United States can indefinitely postpone the virtual 
annexation of Mexico. They will be, nay they are being, 
driven into it by the inexorable force of circumstances, just as 
we were driven by the elemental instinct of self-preservation 
to make the independent Dutch States of South Africa an 
integral portion of the British Empire. Perhaps the most 
compelling reason for United States control of Mexico is the 





necessity which exists for the military security of the Paname 
Canal. How can the United States possibly tolerate the 
existence, between their own territory and the canal, of a 
strong independent republic capable of making alliances with 
foreign nations or of leasing to them portions of its seaboard 
on either ocean? Such a power would be a perpetual menace, 
and it must either be broken up or incorporated bodily into 
the United States. It is equally uncertain whether the lesser 
Republics of Central America will long be able to survive the 
opening of the great waterway upon which their northern 
neighbour has lavished such untold energy and treasure, 
United States occupation as far southward as the Panama 
Canal may be regarded as inevitable. A political question of 
considerable interest would at once supervene. New States 
would mean new representatives in Congress, and the Northern 
Republic would be faced with a possible electoral predomin. 
ance of the darker races. Even if the tropical regions were 
treated as Cuba there would, as you say, be no way of 
ultimately avoiding the incorporation of Northern Mexico as 
an integral portion of the United States, and a consequent 
shifting of the political centre of gravity. What, we may ask, 
can the United States do to counteract that increase of the 
southern vote which seems so imminent and unavoidable ?— 
Tam, Sir, &c., Immo 8S. ALLEN. 
London Institution, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. 





SIR JAMES DAVY, K.C.B. 


[To true Epitor oF tes “Srecraror.”’} 


Srr,—Your valuable paper has always been on the side of the 
strict administration of public relief, less from the point of 
view of saving the ratepayers’ pockets than from its being in 
the very best interests of the poor. You may therefore be 
inclined to permit me to draw attention to the work of a man 
who has just retired from the public service after forty-one 
years’ strenuous work in that particular field. I refer to 
Sir James Davy, whose appointment to his first office of Poor 
Law inspector almost coincided with the establishment in 
1871 of the Local Government Board itself. Certainly no 
Poor Law official has left a greater and more permanent mark 
on Poor Law administration than he. As an inspector he 
was insistent in impressing on Boards of Guardians the 
necessity of making outdoor relief the exception and not the 
rule, as the greatest stimulus to the independence of the poor 
and to the consequent reduction of pauperism, although he 
was never an advocate for its total abolition, Always in 
favour of progress, he knew how dangerous it was to press 
changes, however desirable they might be, too much ahead 
of public opinion, and how much better it was to educate it 
up to them before they were carried out. During the last 
twenty-five years of his public career there was no Royal 
Commission or Select Committee touching on his special work 
before which he was not called upon to give evidence. That 
which he gave before the Royal Commission on the Poor 
Laws occupied no less than six days, and forms a complete 
history of the Poor Law and the principles upon which it is 
founded. His definition of the “right to relief,” which he 
enunciated before the Aged Poor Commission of 1895, is worth 
being specially recorded :— 

“In my judgment,” he said, “a destitute person in England has 
aright to relief, but it is not a complete right. To adopt the 
technical language of jurisprudence (I am referring to Austin), 
there is no sanction; that is to say, the Guardians are bound to 
relieve any destitute person, but the destitute person cannot put 
pressure on the law to compel them to do so, nor can he sue on 
his right, nor can he indict them for refusing to give him relief. 
Still, it is their duty to give relief, and if there is neglect onthe 
part of the relieving officer to relieve a destitute person, and that 
destitute person dies of starvation, that relieving officer may be 
indicted for manslaughter ; but that is clearly a cumbrous way of 
enforcing the right, to die first and then to make the negligent 
person responsible for manslaughter.” 

In 1880 he was called upon to give evidence before the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords on Poor Relief; 
in 1899 before the two Select Committees of the House of 
Commons on the Cottage Homes Bill and the Aged Deserving 
Poor, giving before this latter Committee a most valuable 
account of the system of old-age pensions in force in 
Denmark, which country he had just visited for the purpose, 
and receiving the special thanks of its chairman, Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, for the information; in 1902 before the Select 
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Committee on the Nursing of the Sick Poor in Workhouses ; 
and in 1908 before the Royal Commission on the Feeble- 
Minded. He was employed in several Public Inquiries, of which 
the most important were concerned with the Bolton Strike 
of 1877, the Elberfeld System of Poor Law Relief (1888), the 
Fishing Apprenticeship System (1894), and the Maidstone 
Epidemic of Typhoid Fever (1897). In 1902 he made a 
special report to Mr. Walter Long on Labour Colonies in 
Foreign Countries, which paved the way for the Departmental 
Committee on Vagrancy of 1904, on which he served, and of 
which he was the leading spirit. If the main recommendation 
of this Committee, viz., the transfer of the charge of vagrants 
from the Poor Law to the police authorities, hasnot been carried 
out, it has led to many desirable reforms being introduced in 
the treatment of this class. He was also a member of the 
Departmental Committees on Agricultural Settlements in 
British Colonies (1906), and on the Midwives Act (1909). His 
appointment as Assistant Secretary of the Local Government 
Board in 1905 was immediately followed by a searching inquiry 
into the maladministration of the Poor Law in the Poplar 
Union, and when the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws 
reported in 1909, he set himself to the task of getting its best 
recommendations carried into effect by means of new Relief 
and Administrative Orders, in which he was loyally supported 
by his chief, Mr. Jobn Burns. His long career of useful work 
in the public service was recognized in 1911 by his being 
created a K.C.B, The fabric of the English Poor Law was 
severely shaken a few years ago. That it stands now firmer 
on its feet than ever before is mainly the work of Sir James 
Davy. This will be seen more clearly when the time comes to 
relate the whole story at length.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Orchards, near Godalming. W. CHANCE. 





DR. WALLACE ON THE GENESIS OF THE SOUL. 
(To tus Epiror or tus “Srecraror.”) 
S1r,—I have in my possession a letter written by the late Dr. 
Russel Wallace to a friend of mine, whose executor I was, 
which appears to me worthy of publication as illustrating the 
writer’s views on the above subject. I therefore venture to 
subjoin a copy.—I am, Sir, &c., 8S. H. Leonarp, 
The Athenaeum. 





“ Broadstone, Dorset : 

Dear Sir,— April 5th, 1903. 

Your difficulty about ‘souls’ and their beginning is inherent in 
all beginnings. Consciousness is so also. At some period in earth’s 
history there was no consciousness or ‘ conscious life’—no ‘ sensa- 
tion.’ Then there was ‘sensation.’ I find an analogy for both in 
the now undoubted effects of maternal prenatal impression on 
the offspring. (See Chambers’ Encyclopaedia, Art. ‘ Deformities.’) 
Just as fright to mother often makes child nervous—so I can 
realize that at a certain epoch when the physical form and the 
brain had been sufliciently developed, some spiritual being by 
mental impression and will power gave the offspring a portion of 
his or her own spirit-nature. This, too, may be incredible to you, 
but it is not so to me. The spirit or ‘immortal soul’ thus 
begun, developed, and was transmitted to all succeeding genera- 
tions. You mistake in thinking that the suggestion in my 
art. on the ‘Universe and Man’ was written for the purpose 
of proving anything or for answering the objections of agnostics. 
In studying modern astronomy for another purpose, I came 
across it as it were, and was so struck by it as a remarkable fact, 
that I looked at it carefully, and brought together various other 
facts bearing upon the same view. Of course, I was specially 
interested in it because it does accord with views I held previously, 
that the earth exists for the development of man; and to those 
inclined to hold that view the facts I now adduco render it more 
probable. But, of course, the advocates of an eternal universe of 
matter with no intelligent cause, and man as a product of the 
blind and dead ‘laws of nature’ will, as I say in the last par, 
adopt the view that, whatever produced man, he was an accident— 
one lucky hit out of countless myriads of failures—and that when 
the earth goes cold and dead, he will go dead too, and ‘ leave not 
& wrack behind.’—Yours very truly, Atrrep R. Watuacs.” 





MR. SHAW ON MORALS. 


(To tae Epitor or tus “Srecrator.’’] 
Sin,—Mr. Bernard Shaw and the authors whom he defends 
appear to be indifferent to the general history of human 
evolution, or of what poets have described as the “ making 
of Man.” The faculties which create interest in the great 
questions of Food and of Sex are faculties which man shares 
with the animal world, and in which he is surpassed by the 
animal, The partial clothing of the most primitive races of 
men seems to show that the old allegory of the “fig-leaf” 
Was a true one, and that the first human thinkers have 





always felt that the only way to develop thought, invention 
and general advancement was to withduaw attention from the 
animal faculties to subjects which were essential to the pro- 
gress of a higher race. This progress with its vicissitudes is 
illustrated by the subsequent history of the rise and fall of 
the great nations of the world; their rise is accompanied by 
a purer moral tone, and their fall is coincident with mcral 
decadence. Tacitus was conscious of this danger to the 
Roman world when he attributed the superior virility of the 
northern peoples to their freedom from early sexual sugges- 
tion. The Homeric poems are as free from this form of 
suggestion as any Icelandic saga, and in modern times our 
greatest English authors have rarely based their plots upon 
problems of sex. Even Shakespeare, who, of course, repre- 
sented all human emotions and interests, usually took sex 
instincts for granted, and diverted the attention of his 
audience to the other varieties of human feeling, thought, 
and achievement. Scott, Miss Austen, Dickens, and Thackeray 
revolted by the blatant vices of the Georgian period, simply 
ignored the question as being too obvious forcomment. At 
the present day, with our cities crowded by the young of both 
sexes, many of them fated to life-long celibacy, and with the 
enormous increase of means of suggestion both literary and 
artistic, we seem to have arrived at a parting of the ways, but 
our future may depend on which road we elect to follow.—I 
am, Sir, &c., CLARENCE M. DopeLn 





SAINTS. 
[To raz Eprror or tue “Sprecraron.’’) 
Srr,—Please allow me tocombat some of the statements made 
by the author of an article on “Saints” in the Spectator of 
October 25th. He says, “It would be a penance to most 
thoughtful men to have to read abcut them, and no modern 
man, we should think, was ever moved to join the Roman 
Church by a perusal of their biographies.” Far from having 
found it a “ penance” to read about the Saints, I shall never 
forget the passionate interest and admiration which I experi- 
enced in my ’teens on discovering and reading Mrs. Jameson's 
Sacred and Legendary Art, which was my first acquaintance 
with their lives. Through that book and also through 
reading a life of the saintly Madame Elizabeth, sister of 
King Louis XVI, religion made its first personal appeal 
tome. The joyful fact that holy people had not stopped with 
the New Testament overwhelmed me, and I wondered for the 
first time if Roman Catholics, who believed in these wonderful 
new discoveries of mine, could be as misguided and ignorant 
as they had been representedtome. I can truthfully say that 
reading the lives of the Saints was a turning-point in my 
religious life, and laid the foundation of my becoming a 
Catholic in later years. The author, it is true, mentions 
“thoughtful and modern” men, so my statements may lose 
force when I admit that I am only a woman, but I was 
brought up in an intellectual atmosphere and heard all sorts 
of opinions discussed at an early age, my parents taking 
great pains to encourage a taste for extensive reading in their 
children, particularly history. It was therefore not for lack 
of interesting reading that the lives of the Saints produced 
such an immense impression on me, nor because plenty of 
prejudices against “ mediaeval superstition” had not been in- 
stilled into my youthful mind. I quote further from the article 
referred to, “ Unfortunately, the religious-minded student who 
seeks the society of canonized saints is sure to turn away in dis- 
gust.” Why? Let anyone with the faintest interest in religion 
study the lives of St. Perpetua, St. Sebastian, St. Agnes, St. 
Cecilia, St. Louis of France, St. Elizabeth of Hungary, St. 
Francis of Assisi, St. Katherine of Siena, St. Antony of Padua, 
St. Teresa, Joan of Arc, and so many other saints, and surely 
profound admiration of the wonderful love of God which 
inspired their lives must fill the reader with admiration. I 
fail to see where “disgust” can come in at all. Also the 
fact that so distinguished a Protestant author as Monsieur 
Paul Sabatier has devoted much time and labour to writing 
his beautiful Life of St. Francis, and that the book has been 
so largely read by non-Catholics, disproves the amazing 
statement to which I refer. The author later remarks, 
“Occasionally one wonders if it is possible—or should we 
rather say thinkable ?—that the devotion of simple souls elicits 
some response from the spirits of those who, . . . according 
to the hope of all the churches, are not dead but alive.” Lam 
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absolutely convinced that I owe the happiness of my life 
to the intercession and help of three saints. It would be 
impossible for me to explain this without recounting a part 
of my private history; but if the author of the article on 
“Saints” or anyone else cares for me to substantiate my 
statement I shall be happy to do so in a private letter in reply 
to any inquiry sent to the office of the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A GRATEFUL CONFIDER IN THE SAINTS. 





THE JESUITS. 
(To tae Eprror or THe “Srecrator.”]} 

Srr,—J. D. Davis’s remarks on the Jesuits in your issue 
of November 8th recall a leaflet I once read, the reprint of 
a sermon preached at a convent where a friend of mine was 
at school, in which the preacher uttered a still more astound- 
ing fallacy than in the letter before us. He said, alluding to 
the statement that Pascal's Provincial Letters had given the 
Jesuits their death-b!ow, that it was doubtless a fact, and that 
the Society of Jesus bore in truth the honour of martyrdom, 
for what is it but martyrdom to die for your opinions! To 
one who objected that certain articles of Roman Catholic 
belief were contrary to reason, I have heard it replied that 
since our reason is the highest gift that God bas bestowed 
upon us, it is also the highest offering that we can render 
back to Him—by renouncing it altogether !—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. M. Hupson. 


[To tee Eprrorn cry tus “Srecrater.”"] 

Sir,—You remark in reply to my letter (Spectator, Novem- 
ber 8th), that the Jesuit failure is a spiritual failure, and all 
you say in support of this is, “Go into any great Jesuit 
church such as that in Venice, and look round. The whole 
vast fabric is in the grip of the worst type of mortmain, &c.” 
This seems so astonishingly lame that ene can only reluctantly 
conclude that it is mere prejudice. How on earth can one 
test the spirituality of a religious order by inspecting the 
fabrics of its churches? One can presumably imagine any- 
thing one likes about a priesthood by going into empty temp!es 
and looking round. Why not inquire whether, for example, 
the Jesuits are sought after and valued by those of their own 
faith as preachers, as confessors, as parish priests, as instruc- 
tors of youth, and so forth? And why not begin with our 
own country? There are many Jesuits here in no disguise. 
Such would seem more reasonable tests of spiritual value if 
the truth is really desired —I am, Sir, &c., J. D. Davis. 

89 Highbury Park, N. 

[The Jesuits and the Jesuit spirit were admirably described 
by Clough in the Amours de Voyaye (Claude’s fifth letter to 
Eustace). Of covrse, there are p'eaty of devoted and humane 
Jesuits, for men are always better than their creeds, but the 
Order which takes as its working motto “ Perinde ac cadaver” 
is not a body worthy of Christianity. Christ told us that 
tne truth should make us free. The Jesuits profess the 
truth, but use it to make themselves and us slaves. We 
cannot continue this controversy.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
[To tne Epitor or tue “ Srecraror.” J 
S1r,—Bishop Mylne, in his letter to you under the above 
heading, cites the case of a lady, lately deceased in her 
hundredth year, whose grandmother was born in 1750, “five 
years or so after the battle of Prestonpans.” I am only in 
my eighty-third year, and my grandfather was born in 1738, 
seven years or so before the battle of Prestonpans. In the 
year 1835 I saw and spoke to the old gentleman, who died in 
the following yeur at the age of ninety-eight.—I am, Sir, &., 
W. M. L. 





(To tue Epitor or rue “ Specraror.”’] 

S1r,—In the Times of August 29th last there was a leading 
article on the foundering of the ‘ Royal George’ at Spithead 
on August 29th, 1782, just a hundred and thirty-one years 
ago. Ican just remember Major Moor, of Great Bealings, 
Suffolk, the father of Lady Hatherley, and a great friend of 
Edward FitzGerald in the latter’s youth, who was an eye- 
witness of the vessel's going down. He was then a cadet of 
thirteen on board a transport on his way to India. See 
Wright’s Life of FitzGerald. I am in my eightieth year.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., J. W. B. 





———— 


THE BRAES OF BALQUHIDDER. 

[To ru» Eprrorn or tux “Srecrator.”)} 
Srr,—The article upon the Styhead Road appearing in your 
issue of October 25th is calculated to strike a sympathetic 
chord in the hearts of some who are kindled with the same 
enthusiasm and haunted by the same fears as the writer, He 
defends the sanctity of the beautiful scenery which he loves, 
and is haunted by the idea of its desecration. Heis not alone 
in his uneasiness, and I am sure will lend a sympathetic ear to 
another’s tale of woe. I have the happiness to be native of 
a beautiful district in the Scottish Highlands, of which perhaps 
one of the greatest charms is that it closely borders a more 
beautiful district still—the Braes of Balquhidder. No 
reminder is needed of the tales that have been told and the 
songs that have been sung about Balquhidder. It hag 
attracted the imagination and stimulated the genius of great 
minds, and has been the happy hunting-ground of the 
historian as well as of the lover of legend and romance. It 
is indeed beautiful enough to haunt the souls of the poet and 
the artist. Loch Voil and Loch Doine lie here among great 
green hills where there are few trees and little heather, but 
where the tumbled rocks seem to tear the velvet of the slopes 
down which they are hurled into the water. By the margins 
of the lochs some heather grows—a line of purple upon a 
silver line of shingle which outlines innumerable little 
bays and inlets and mixes with the peat and turf to makea 
shore. Delicate little groves of birch spring from this soil— 
such groves as might tempt the fairies to return even in this 
the most prosaic of the ages. Inharmonious sounds do not 
invade this solitude, and its beauty is unmarred by one 
incongruous building or squalid or ugly blot of any kind, 
At the foot of Loch Voil the water slips away under an old 
humped bridge, to become a river—the Balvaig—which 
meanderingly seeks Loch Lubnaig and leaves it—to thunder 
down the pass of Leny under the frowning forehead of Ben 
Ledi, as the Teith. 

Such is the scene now, but, if report says true, it is doomed. 
The Corporation of Glasgow, who have already made reservoirs 
of Loch Katrine and Loch Venacher, now propose to take the 
waters of Loch Voil and Loch Doine and divert them to the 
town. It is not pretended that the citizen of Glasgow has too 
little water, but it seems to be thought that at some distant 
date he may have less. Therefore an enormous dam is to be 
built across Loch Voil at its foot, very high, broad, and solid, 
with towers at either end, and in order that this architectural 
ornament may arise, two hundred navvies are to be turned 
loose in Balquhidder for a term of eight years. It does not 
require a very active imagination to picture the result, and if 
angels weep to contemplate such ruin, they may get ready 
their tears, for the Corporation have matured their scheme, 
published its details, and will apply for the necessary 
parliamentary sanction almost immediately. I cannot 
detain you to talk of the right and wrong of water- 
sheds, on which question I believe the Corporation “bas 
not a leg to stand on”; or to tell you of the farms and 
cottuges that will be submerged by the waterworks, and of 
their inhabitants who will be made homeless; nor may I 
enlarge upon the shortsightedness of a policy which allows a 
nation to watch with indifference the destruction of natural 
beauty which has been for more than a hundred years Scot- 
land’s principal commercial asset. I can only protest and try to 
express the protestations of others against an act of vandalism 
which seems to us a national disgrace, and to hope for your 
sympathy and that of your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARLOTTE STEWART 


Ardvorlich, Loch Earn. (“ Allan MeAulay ”). 





OF HIS HANDS. 


“ How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke!” 


A MAN 


(To rue Eprror or tae “Srecrator.””] 
Srr,—Nine years ago I made the acquaintance of an English- 
man who had emigrated to Canada in 1850, and who had spent 
the succeeding years attacking the timber lands north of 
Peterborough, Ontario. His family comprised, besides himself, 
his wife, five daughters, and six sons. Year after year he and 
his sons were busy clearing farms of 133 acres each, until there 
were enough for each to own one, the possession of which 
from the parent they were to have upon their marrying or 
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therwise becoming old enough. With axe and with cross-cut 
these men spent winter after winter in the woods, but the 
“e man was, even then at seventy-three years of age, the 
rof them all (save one) in powers of endurance and 
capacity for a hard day’s work. When I made his acquaintance 
the sons were all settled on their farms and the old gentleman 
visiting among them, always doing a prodigious day’s work for 
the one or the other of them. He could cut his five acres of 
grain a day with the cradle (and this is a mighty feat for even 
a man in the prime of his youth), and with the axe or cross- 
cut saw he was literally magnificent. An active, lean, and 
healthy man, he was with his long years of labour much 
hardened, impervious alike to weather and fatigue, and, as one 
may well imagine, he had many memories. I knew him long 
enough to witness numerous incidents pointing to his wonder- 
ful vitality and his capacity for ceaseless toil through all the 
seasons, and I thought, “Surely some day he will follow the 
fashion of his neighbours and retire to the village near by 
(Lakefield), and pass the rest of his days in well-earned ease.” 
I happened to be in Lakefield recently, and made some 
inquiries concerning my old friend, thinking that possibly he 
was now dead, or if alive he would now be eighty-two and 
incapable of anything but an occasional smoke perhaps. I 
learned that he was alive and well, that he had retired and 
had bought a house in that village. I immediately set out to 
find the place, and upon arriving found that there was much 
vegetable garden and very little house, and the old lady was 
in the garden with the sole daughter remaining unmarried 
digging potatoes. After I had made myself known to them 
and had passed some bantering comment upon their coming 
to town to live a life of luxurious ease, I asked where “ Silas ” 
was. (I had known the old man always as Silas.) “Silas,” 
said the little old lady, “ why, Silas is working over yonder to 
the cement factory, and haw been for some months. Says it's 
the best job he’s had yet.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


superio 


A. E. Dawson. 
Burks Falls, Ontario: October 25th, 1913. 





PISE BUILDINGS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tus “ Srectator.”’) 
Sir,—I have been much interested in your effort on behalf 
of cheap cottages in the Spectator, and desire to draw 
your attention to a type of building, called Pise, much used 
in the colonies not only for cottages but for big houses. To 
enable you to get full details of this subject I enclose a 
cutting from the Farmer’s Weekly, September 3rd, 1913, a 
South African paper published at Bloemfontein—I am, 
Sir, &c., Z. 
Uganda: October 1st, 1913. 


(To the Editor of The Farmer’s Weekly.) 


Sir,—In reply to your correspondent’s inquiry re pise building, 
I built a kraal about seven years ago, which will probably be 
standing for another seven. It was my first essay in this country, 
and I used mostly turfy ground, which I find is not the best for 
the purpose, a few boxes of sandy ground showing a marked 
improvement in collating resisting qualities. This kraal is entirely 
unprotected, and has never been plastered or even smeared. 

Last season I built a room with eight feet walls and twelve feet 
gable, which ought to last a lifetime. Any soil with a fair amount 
of sand in its composition answers the purpose. The ordinary 
mealie bult would be excellent. As regards rainfall, rain has not 
much effect on it once it has set, but I am inclined to think that 
the Australian rainfall, say at Harden and Murrumburrah, where 
a great deal of pise building is done, is greater than here, and a 
steady winter rain, with little sun to dry, should be more trying 
than one storm in hot summer weather. 

Pise building is very cheap, efficient, and requires no skill other 
than ability to place the boxes perfectly vertical. Myself and a 
boy did a “ box ” six feet six inches long, two feet six inches high, 
and twelve inches wide easily in an hour, and eight of these in 
eight hours. It is a mistake to think that pise is a makeshift. I 
assisted to build a house at Engowia, on the Lachlan, which cost 
£750 when finished, and a station homestead near Murrumburrah 
in New South Wales is built two storeys high of this material. 
Plastered with hydraulic lime or a good whitewash, it should have 
as long a life as a brick or stone house.—I am, &c., 

Boz 162 Kroonstad, South Africa. Haroitp L, Epwarps. 


| We have felt, and we expect a great many other people have 
also felt, that the ideal for cheap cottages and houses would 
be that they should “ rise like the larks from the furrows,” as 
someone said of the peasant folk-songs. In order to obtain 
cheapness*with comfort, #.e., size, solidity, and protection from 
heat and cold, it is obvious that a great deal of material is 





required. But in a country like England transport of all 
kinds is very dear. To put it in another way, a very large 
percentage of the cost of the cottage comes from the cost of 
assembling the materials at the place where the house is to 
be built. If a house can be built out of the stuff which 
is dug out of the ground it is obvious that a very great 
saving will be made. For example, if there is good sharp 
sand and gravel on the site the house can be built of con- 
crete, and this means that nothing but bags of Portland 
cement will have to be transported. “Pise,” as we under- 
stand it, however, does not require cement of any sort, but 
merely the hard ramming of ordinary earth. We do not 
profess to know much about the system, though it was 
apparently used by the primitive inhabitants of the South. 
Western States of America, but from the accounts we 
have seen it appears to be a kind of glorified or im- 
proved cob wall—a cob wall which will not only keep 
out the weather but keep itself. perpendicular. If any of 
our readers should have had practical experience of this 
kind of building m England they will perhaps enlighten 
us on the method. A useful form of building somewhat 
avalogous to this used to be employed in Norfolk in places 
where there was heavy clay. Great blocks of clay were cut 
out of the ground and piled while still wet one upon another 
and then left to dry in the sun. If the building was carefully, 
neatly, and truly done, no better wall was possible. Here the 
house rose so directly out of the soil that there was almost 
always a good fishpond beside it. Out of this fishpond the 
house had literally grown. The “Pise” system of building, 
however, is, we are informed, suitable to almost all soils except 
clay. How sufficient pressure is obtained with ordinary con- 
trivances to bind the wall we do not know nor does our 
correspondent stute.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





“OIL ON THE TROUBLED WATERS.” 
(To raz Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”) 

S1r,—In the Spectator of October 18th a correspondent, 
“W.A.C.,” @ propos of the use of oil as a wave-stiller during 
the ‘Volturno’ rescue operations, writes, “It would be 
interesting to know of other early evidence of this use of oil” 
(as recorded by Bede early in the eighth century). I enclosea 
little book in which (p. 136) is an interesting account of the 
“introduction” by Franklin of oil as a water-smoother in 
1774, with references to its earlier use for that purpose. By 
the way, oil on the troubled waters is always printed with 
inverted commas as a quotation, but I have never yet found 
anyone who could give me chapter and verse for the original. 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. Locxwoop. 

[The book in question, Chronicles of the Seasons (London: 
J. W. Parker, 1844), contains on pp. 136 seqq. an account 
of Franklin’s experiments on his voyage to Madeira and his 
paper read before the Royal Society on June 2nd, 1774. The 
use of oil for this purpose is mentioned in Pliny, and is 
attributed to the fishermen of the Spanish coast in order to 
enable them to see oysters lying on the bottom, “which are 
very large, and which they take up with a proper instrument.” 
The seal-catchers of Scotland are also said to resort to this 
device, and it is stated that at Newport, US.A., the sea was 
always smooth when the whalers were in harbour. Franklin 
continued his experiments successfully on Derwentwater, the 
pond on Clapham Common, and off the coast at Haslar. We 
can print no more letters on this subject.—Eb. Spectator. } 





BIRDS IN LONDON. 

[To rue Eprror or tus “Srecrator.’’} 
Sir,—Kensington Gardens have at present an interesting 
exotic addition to their more permanent avifauna in the 
presence of a bright green parroquet which has taken up its 
residence in the old elms where the veteran magpie and the 
jackdaws reside. Its harsh foreign tongue sounds very strange 
among the notes of our native birds. It is probably a lost 
bird. Perhaps this may catch the eye of the sorrowing 
owner.—I am, Sir, &c., W. M. Crook. 

Devonshire Club, St. James’s, 8.W. 





THE ABSENCE OF WHEELS IN NATURE. 
(To rae Eptror or tae “Srectator.”’) 
S1r,—The letter of your correspondent, W. Fletcher, in your 
issue of November 8th, reads like a modern curious, if net 
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endorsing, commentary on Pzekicl i., 15-28. In verse 22 we 
read: “The spirit of life was in the wheels.” It would be 
interesting if theologians and scientific students could unite to 
open up to us this passage and your correspondent’s theory.— 


Zam, Sir, &e., OC, Fox. 


Wellington. 





THE BADGER’S DIET. 


[To Tux Epiron or tue “ Spectator.” ] 


Sir,—In the interesting article in your issue of November 8th 
I notice that one article of the badger’s diet is not mentioned. 
This is the tuber of the wild arum (Arum maculatum), which 
early in the spring, as soon as the Jeaves appear, is frequently 
dug up and eaten, although so poisonous to the human subject 
that the smallest morsel is sufficient to cause severe blistering 
I venture to call your attention to 
this, as I do not think that the badger’s habit of eating these 


of the mouth and throat. 


arums has been recorded by any other observer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Maup W. HAVILAND. 





THE MILD AUTUMN. 
[To tux Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”’] 
S1tr,— Noticing yesterday that there were for the time of year 
an unusual number of plants flowering in my garden, I took 
a count. Counting only the one species where, as in the 
ease of dahlias, chrysanthemums, pentstemons, rock cistus, 
&c., there are many garden varieties, I found the number 
of species actually flowering to be a hundred and thirty. 
My garden is high up on some of the poorest of Surrey 
sand.—I am, Sir, &c., Puiuie T. Kenway. 
Highdown Wood, Hambledon, Godalming. 





GRACE BEFORE AND AFTER MEAT. 
{To tux Epiror or tue “Srecratror.”] 
Sr1r,—Possibly some of the following “Graces before meat” 
may be of use to your correspondent of November 8th, 
though they do not all conform in all points to his require- 
ments. Here is one by Herrick which my children say before 
their midday dinner :— 
“What God gives, and what we take, 
"Tis a gift for Christ His sake, 
Be the meal of beans and pease, 
God be thanked for those and these, 
Have we flesh or have we fish, 
All are fragments from His dish. 
He His Church save and the King, 
And our Peace here like a Spring, 
Make it ever flourishing.” 
For a singing grace to the tune of the Old Hundredth we 
have :— 
“Be present at our table, Lord, 
Be here and everywhere adored. 
These creatures bless, and grant that we 
May feast in Paradise with Thee.” 
“Gratias,” graces or thanks for a child, I find rendered thus :— 
“Thank you for the world so sweet, 
Thank you for the food we eat, 
Thank you for the birds that sing, 
Thank you, God, for everything.’ 
For brief, reverent, and English examples I offer the following 
well-known graces: “ Bless, O Lord, this food to our use, and 
us to Thy service,” and “ For these and all His mercies God's 
holy name be blessed and praised.” Personally, the briefer 
Latin forms of “ Laus Deo,” “ Benedictus benedicat,” make the 
stronger appeal, the custom of “saying grace” being of remote 
antiquity, and obtaining among the Jews, Greeks, and Romans 
in pre-Christian times.—I am, Sir &c., R. G. Haywarp. 
23 The Grange, Wimbledon. 





[To tas Epiror or tus “ Srrcrator.”’) 
Srr,—I venture to send you a short quotation from a sermon 
by the late Provost of Trinity College, Dublin :— 


“ One of my early recollections is hearing a charity sermon from 
one of the most popular charity-sermon preachers of the day, 
Ludlow Tonson, who was afterwards Bishop of Killaloe. He com- 
mented on what was then an ordinary form of grace after meat: 
* Lord, relieve the wants of others, and make us thankful for all 
Thy mercies.’ That is to say, you thank God for what He has 
done for yourselves; and, as for others, well, you hope God will 
take care of them too. ‘Nay,’ he cried, ‘you ought not to say, 
“ Lord, relieve the wants of others,” but “ Lord, teach us to relieve 
the wants of others.”’ And those who tendered prayer for others 
an asubstitute for active exertions on their behalf had no right 


a. 
be accepted.” (Salmon: Cathedral and Universit 
119, 120) ¢ ’ mivereity Sermons, pp 
—I am, Sir, &., H. R. Brerr 


St. Peter’s Belfast. 





[To rue Eprror or tux “Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—“ Grace before meat” implies asking a blessing ; “ Grace 
after meat,” giving thanks. I have heard the former thus 
expressed by Archbishop Trench: “God bless His gifts to 
our use, and us to His service, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
The latter I remember hearing Bishop Wilberforce (of Oxford) 
render thus: “God be praised for all His gifts, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” Perhaps these models may meet the want 
of your correspondent. The short academic form, “ Benedictug 
benedicat,” and (after meat) “Benedicto benedicatur, per Iesum 
Christum Dominum nostrum,” is said at the high table at 
Christ Church in place of the longer Latin grace said in Hall 
daring term time. But whatever is said, let it be said audibly 
and reverently, not mumbled as if one were ashamed of it, 
I am, Sir, &c., G. J. C.-B, 





[To rue Epiror or tae “ Srecraror.”] 
S1r,—May I add to your varied list of thanksgivings a grace 
which I heard uttered at a political banquet in Ireland before 
the speeches commenced P—“ For all the material blessings we 
have received, and for the intellectual benefits we are about to 
receive, Thy Name be praised.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
5 Bryanston Square, W. Ian Matcorm. 





(To raz Eprror oy rae “Spscrator.”'] 
Si1r,—The following Gelasian form is given in Bright's Ancient 
Collects. With some slight alteration it might suit your 
correspondent’s purpose.—I am, Sir, &., OC. H. T. 





“ Bless, O Lord, Thy gifts, which we are about to receive from 
Thy bounty. May Thy gifts, O Lord, be our refreshment and Thy 
grace our consolation; through our Lord, &c.” 





[To rae Eprror or THe “ Spectraror.”] 

Srr,—A monosyllabic Saxon grace: “Grant us Thy grace, 0 
God, with these Thy good gifts, for Christ’s sake.—Amen.”~ 
I am, Sir, &c., FEe.p-PFrARRER, 
Aldershot. 





[To rae Epitor oy tue “Srecrator,”] 

Srr,—In reply to your correspondent, M. Smith, may I 
suggest a grace I once heard used by Professor Chiene, of 
Edinburgh? ‘‘To Thy bounty add Thy blessing.—Amen.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., Gro. M, 
Malvern. 





(To tux Eprror or tse “Srecraror.”] 

S1r,—The following story was told to me so many years ago 
that it may be as good as new to some of your readers. Two 
boys disputed as to whose father said the shorter grace. One 
said, “ Well, what does your father say when he’s done his 
dinner?” “ Well, he says, ‘Thank God.’” “Ha! my father 
says, ‘ Theer’!”—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. F. 





[To tax Epiror ov rus “Srecrator,”)} 
S1z,—“ This and us, God bless,” always answers my purpose. 
—I am, Sir, &., T 





[To rus Eprror ov tux “ Specrator.” ] 

Srz,—Your correspondent, M. Smith, asks for a form. Let 
me suggest this: “ For these and all His bounties God’s holy 
name be praised.”—I am, Sir, &c., A THANKSGIVER. 
[This correspondence must now close.—Ep. Spectator. } 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Leiters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance io warrant 





to expect that such a substitute would either be effectual or 





publication. 
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POETRY. 


A LAY OF LARKIN. 
WueEw Larkin, who in former days had been 
On friendly terms with gentle Aberdeen, 
With revolutionary fervour flown 
Not only levelled insults at the Throne, 
But dared the rule of Redmond to disown, 
And, waging war upon the might of Rome, 
Deported Dublin children o’er the foam— 
Good Birrell, who with humorous dismay 
Had watched the changing fortunes of the fray 
(From Norfolk, several hundred miles away), 
Though overtly reluctant as a rule 
To ape the methods of the Prussian school, 
Resolved that something serious must be done 
To curb the zeal of Erin’s errant son, 
And on a charge that British justice shames 
Jailed for seven months the temerarious James, 





Alas, for those whose Sisyphean mission 

It is to gratify a coalition! 

Joy filled the hearts of Redmond and his Church, 
But Labour, left abruptly in the lurch, 

Grew vocal on the platform, in the press, 

Over the latest Ministerial mess. 

George Bernard Shaw emitted envious squeals, 

And asked why no one laid him by the heels. 

The Daily Herald daily waxed more festive, 

And soon the Daily Chronicle grew restive. 

The storm grew blacker: language far from smooth 
Was held by Wedgwood and by Handel Booth. 

If snffragettes can dodge the charge of arson, 

And treason can be preached, unchecked, by Carson, 
Why should the generous Jim be put away 

For nothing worse than mere lése-majesté ? 

And then, misfortune on misfortune treading, 

There came the loss of Rufus’ seat at Reading, 
And dark Linlithgow’s virtual! disaster, 

Though half-redeemed at Keighley by Buckmaster. 


At last, when even party hacks began 

The sullen fires of discontent to fan, 

Saying that treason ceased to be a crime 

So long as Carson wasn’t “ doing time,” 

And when, to crown the process of ignition, 
Miss Asquith mediaevalized sedition, 

While Ministers avowed with swelling throats, 
That Larkin was the man who lost them votes— 
Why, then, of course, the veriest dolt and dunce 
Could see they’d got to let him out at once. 


Sing, Muse, how Birrell westward took his road 
And treated Bristol to a palinode, 

Wherein he strove at the same time and place 
To save his bacon and bis colleagues’ face. 
Larkin was guilty, that he still maintained ; 
The justice of the verdict was unstrained ; 

The learned judge did not, like Homer, nod 

In giving Larkin seven months in quod. 

But though the cause of justice must prevail, 
“High moral courage” should adjust the scale, 
And—Larkin had been seventeen days in jail, 
A period which, upon mature reflection, 
Without regard to any by-election, 

And on bis honour and his conscience too, 
Was just exactly Mr. Larkin’s due. 


So, reft by cruel fate from lettered ease, 
Ingenuous Birrell urged his futile pleas ; 
So Mr. Larkin, purged of bis offence, 
Was instantly enlarged, in ev’ry sense, 
While, by their unrelenting Anarch led, 








The patient poor of Dublin went unfed. C. L. G. 
THE THEATRE. 
———— 
“GREAT CATHERINE” AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 


Even though Great Catherine is one of the slightest of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s plays, that is a very poor reason for abusing 





it. Toasuperficial observer all of Mr. Shaw’s productions seem 
to be composed of the same alloy of fooling and didacticism. 
But in reality the matter is more complicated than that. 
Sometimes, it is true, Mr. Shaw's fooling is mere fooling and 
his didacticism simply didactic, as we see in some of his 
earlier plays and in some of his duller letters to the Times. 
But occasionally his fooling becomes charged with the most 
serious-minded intentions, as was the case (though scarcely 
anyone noticed it) in Androcles, whose early disappearance from 
the St. James's we all lament. And occasionally his didacticism 
is allowed to slip into farce, as happened on Tuesday night at 
the Vaudeville. No doubt Mr. Shaw has a serious intention 
in all he writes; but his serious intention in Great Catherine 
was to make the audience laugh, and who can deny that he 
succeeded in it? Some people may feel horrified at the notion 
of a farce about Catherine of Russia—not horrified in the way 
in which the censorship was once horrified at the notion of a 
comic opera about the Emperor of Japan, but horrified that 
such a good opportunity should have been wasted. “ What a 
subject,” they may exclaim, “for a serious historical play!” 
But Mr. Shaw has already himself shown us his incapacity for 
such a task, and we may feel grateful that we have not been 
given a pendant to his effete and pedantic portrait of Julius 
Caesar. Moreover, Catherine herself is quite a subordinate 
character in the farce, of which the central figure is 
really the young English officer whose tempestuous rela- 
tions with the “barbarians” at the Petersburg court supply 
such action as the piece can boast. The comic Englishman 
abroad is a favourite subject with Mr. Shaw, for he has already 
depicted the Englishman in Ireland and the Englishman in 
ancient Rome, but it would be unfair to accuse him of merely 
repeating himself. Captain Edstaston is quite a distinct 
figure from either Broadbent or Britannus, and no less real 
than they (in that restricted and sublimated kind of reality 
with which Mr. Shaw can endow his puppets). Mr. Shaw 
intends us to laugh at the captain (and we do), but he is far 
too much of a dramatist not to give every puppet a chance. 
For all his absurdities many of us will think the captain the 
pleasantest character in the play, and will prefer his naiveté 
and respectability to the drunken cynicism of Potemkin or the 
hypocritical humanitarianism of Catherine. And when in his 
final speech, which is among the most amusing things Mr. 
Shaw has written, the captain observes that “ when all’s said 
and done there’s nothing to beat an English open grate,” 
could even the most advanced Socialist in the gallery put his 
hand on his heart and pay honest allegiance to the hygienic 
and economical virtues of Centralhitzung or a white tile stove ? 
Many of the jokes in Great Catherine are old, but very few 
are stale, and all but the most superior persons will be pleased 
by the performance. The staging is antiquated. The acting 
is only of average merit, except that of Miss Gertrude 
Kingston, who, with a strong German accent, makes a most 
admirable Catherine. But the whole affair is carried through 
by Mr. Shaw's extraordinary “sense of the theatre,” which 
seems to be stronger now than at any time in his career. 
With next to no action, with two or three dummies, and with 
a few old opinions, he succeeds in producing an hour’s enter- 
tainment during which one’s interest in the stage scarcely 
flags fora moment. Whether this is due to a natural instinct 
or to an evolved technique we cannot say, but it is in this gift 
of being “ theatrical” in the highest sense that Mr. Shaw so 
completely outshines all other English playwrights, and it is 
his possession of this gift that constitutes the refutation of the 
absurd charge that his productions are “ not plays.” B. 








BOOKS. 


—e 
FOUQUIER TINVILLE.* 

“Revo.tutTion,” Mr. G. Trevelyan says with truth in his 
history of England under the Stuarts, “is the historian’s 
touchstone, by which to try the quality of a race or age.” 
Posterity, generalizing after a lapse of more than a century, 
has pronounced the verdict that the French stood this supreme 
test well, and that they eventually emerged from the fiery 
ordeal to which they were submitted with their national life 
guickened and purified of the chief abuses which had made 


* The Public Prosecutor of the Terror. By Alphonse Dunoyer. Translated by 


A. W. Evans, London: Herbert Jenkins, (12s, 6d.] 
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revolution not only inevitable but even justifiable. The wreck 
of the French social and political system brought the fine 
qualities of the nation into strong relief, and afforded oppor- 
tunities to individuals of both sexes for the display of true 
heroism. Under the inspiring strains of the “ Marseillaise,” the 
young untrained conscripts of France flocked to the frontiers 
to repel the invaders of their country. Tyrannicide was 
jostified in the person of Charlotte Corday, of whom the 
Girondist Vergniaud, albeit her act cost him and his com- 
panions their lives, was able to say, “She has taught us how to 
die.” The story that Mile. de Sombreuil drank a cup of 
blood to save her aged father from his impending fate is of 
very doubtful authenticity ; but Cazotte’s life was certainly 
spared, although only for a time, by the courageous interven- 
tion of his daughter, and more than one ease occurred of a 
father, who had been arrested by mistake for his son, mounting 
the steps of the guillotine without making the smallest attempt 
tosave his own life by revealing his identity. Neither was the 
display of qualities which command admiration confined to 
the victims. Napoleon had but little sympathy with the 
extravagances of the Revolution, but, a strong man himself, 
he appreciated strength in others. Madame de Staél called 
him “a Robeepierre on horseback.” He stated as his opinion 
that no men were so vigorous and efficient as those who had 
gone through the Revolution. He gave office to a hundred 
and twenty regicides, most of whom were Montagnards. The 
times were, indeed, such that, as in the days of Tiberius, the 
best guarantee for safety lay in complete obscurity. None 
but those of iron nerve would willingly take even the most 
bumble part in public affairs. Sieyés, although, as was shown 
on the 18th Brumaire, a man of undoubted courage, never 
recovered from the shock which he received in only narrowly 
escaping from the clutches of Robespierre. Forty years 
later, when he was lying on his death-bed and was in the 
delirium of fever, he sent word to his porter to say that if 
Robespierre called he was to say that his master was not at 
home. 

It was inevitable that amidst the convulsive throes of the 
Revolution heroism on the one side should be balanced by 
the display of human nature in its most ignoble and repulsive 
features on the other. Society was stirred to its depths, and 
the scum came to the surface. Amongst those whose names 
have become by-words as representatives of cowardly and 
savage brutality not one has gained a more infamous notoriety 
than Fouquier Tinville, the Public Prosecutor under the 
Terror. The biography which M. Dunoyer has written of this 
man can scarcely be classed amongst those numerous efforts 
to whitewash the bad characters of history with which the 
literary world is familiar. To attempt the apotheosis of 
Fouquier Tinville would, indeed, be a hopeless task. But 
M. Dunoyer appears to think that this judicial murderer 
should not be denied the posthumous grace which he refused, 
when alive, to accord to his innocent victims, and that his 
defence should be heard. The facts on his behalf have, 
therefore, been stated. A consideration of those facts leads 
to the conclusion that no criminal in the dock or at the 
bar of history ever made a defence more flimsy or less con- 
clusive. 

It sometimes happens that a portrait of an individual is 
a very useful gloss on the written history of his career. 
M. Dunoyer bas fulfilled one of the first duties of a biographer. 
He places on his frontispiece a very striking portrait of 
Fouquier Tinville. It requires no Lavater to read that 
physiognomy. The thin compressed lips, the puckered fore- 
head, the raised eyebrows, and the staring eyeballs, which 
seem starting out of the picture with horror at the scenes 
they had witnessed, tell their own tale. Craven fear is to 
be read in every lineament of this man’s features. It cannot, 
indeed, be doubted that fear lest anything approaching to 
lenity would cost them their own lives was the feeling pre- 
dominant in the minds of Fouquier and his atrocious associates. 
Like the senators of Rome in Juvenal’s verse, they trembled 
by reason of their association with the great :— 

“ Proceres ... 
In quorum facie miserae magnaeque sedebat 
Pallor amicitiae.” 
Fouquier said at his trial that the threats to which he had 
been exposed restrained him from obeying the benevolent 
dictates of his heart. Amar and his ruffianly colleagues turned 


~—— 
own defence. “ Anger and fright were painted on their faces, 
so much did they seem to fear lest their victims might esca 
” . . . ‘pe 
death.” Their fears were justifiable: No one was safe, For 
instance, the invaluable services rendered to France by Carnot, 
the “ organizer of victory,” constituted no guarantee for his 
safety. “At the first reverse,” Robespierre said, “ Carnot’s 
head shall fall.” 
In sixteen months, Fouquier successfully prosecuted ang 
sent to the seaffold two thousand six hundred and twenty. 
five individuals of both sexes. “Heads,” he said, “were 
falling like slates.” Yet he was not satisfied. He thought that 
“things would never go well so long as they did not guillo. 
tine a hundred aday.” Inthe early days of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal some mock legal proceedings were instituted before 
sentence was passed, but after the attempt on the life of Collot 
d’Herbois had stimulated the ferocity of the Terrorists, jj 
pretence of according a fair trial to the accused was practically 
abandoned. “Persons were no longer tried, they were con. 
demned.” The victims were of all classes. A warrant wag 
issued for the arrest of the Duchesse de Biron. There were 
two duchesses of that name. Which was to be brought ? 
Fouquier soon solved that question. “Bring both,” he saidi 
“they will both pass through it.” An usher was sent to 
summon some witnesses to appear against the Marqnise de 
Feuquiéres. There was some delay in finding them. Fouquier 
could not wait. Before the witnesses appeared the unfortunate 
lady’s head had been shorn off by the guillotine. Two poor 
chimney-sweepers were described in their indictment as “ ex. 
nobles.” They were sent to the scaffold, as also was a lad of 
sixteen whose sole offence was that he had thrown a red 
herring at a turnkey. In order to expiate the attempted 
assassination of Collot d’Herbois by one man, a batch of fifty. 
four persons who, without a shadow of evidence, were supposed 
to be incriminated, suffered the extreme penalty of the lav, 
Sometimes jurors did not know of what crime those whom 
they had already sent to death were accused. One of them 
told Fouquier that he could ascertain if he liked to run after 
the cart which was conveying the condemned men to execn- 
tion. “At this remark Fouquier burst into laughter.” The 
Duchesse d’Abrantés relates in her memoirs that Madame de 
Montmorency, the Abbess of Montmartre, who was blind, deaf, 
and ninety years of age, was brought before the Tribunal, and 
adds: “ When interrogated, Fouquier Tinville was obliged 
to scream to her, as she had been deprived of her ear- 
trumpet, and failing with all his exertions to make himself 
heard, she was condemned for having conspiré sourdement.” 
Instances of this sort might be multiplied. They sufficiently 
disposed of Fouquier’s plea that he was an unwilling instrument 
in carrying out the bloodthirsty laws enacted by others. “He 
appears to us clearly,” M. Dunoyer says, “as a public official 
bent on keeping his place and the handsome salary it repre- 
sented, at the price of every form of servility, even the basest, 
most criminal, and most dishonourable.” To this crushing 
indictment may be added the fact that he was a drunkard, and 
was often under the influence of drink when in the execution 
of his terrible office. In comparison with the crimes of which 
only a few examples are here cited, the inhuman and wholly 
unnecessary eruelty of sequestering the last touching letters 
written by Marie Antoinette and the Princess of Monaco to 
their children may be regarded as almost insignificant. 
M. Dunoyer does not, therefore, attempt to defend Fougqvier, 
but he brings forward a few palliating cireumstances in con- 
nexion with his character and career. Fouquier, he says, 
“thorough instrument of the Terror though he was, was 
accessible to feelings of humanity and pity.” “He was 
good to his wife and children, he loved them tenderly.” 
He prevented ninety-four so-called “conspirators” of Nantes, 
against whom there were no witnesses, from being brought 
to trial. Occasionally, when officious friends complained 
of the detention of prisoners of whose innocence they were 
fully convinced, and urged that they should at once be 
brought to trial, Fouquier, knowing full well that trial and 
condemnation to death were synonymous terms, was merciful 
enough not to accede to their demands. On the other hand, 
when the prisoners had the audacity to ask that certain sums 
of money, which had been seized on them when arrested, 
should be restored in order to supply their immediate 
wants, he became irritated. “Give me the list of these 
beggars,” Fouquier said; “I will make them pass throngh 





pale at the idea that the Dantonists should be heard in their 





it to-morrow.” ‘The pleas set up in partial defence of 
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Fouquier were rejected by his contemporaries after a long 
and patient trial. They will certainly not be accepted by 


posterity. Amongst the many infamous characters hurled into 

rominence by the revolutionary voleano no individual appears 
to have excited more bitter animosity than Fouquier. The 
journalist Fréron, who was one of the most violent of 
the Thermidorians, demanded at the trial that “ Fouquier 
Tinville should be sent to stew in the hell of bléod which 
he had shed.” When he was sent to prison, he was received 
by the other prisoners with wild shouts of rage. In order to 
afford him protection, he had to be confined in a solitary cell. 
The wretched man was eventually accompanied to the scaffold 
by the curses of those whose friends and relations he had 
sent to death, neither was their wrath assuaged when he had 
expiated his crimes. “The people howled, and asked his 
head to be shown to them. The executioner seized it and 
displayed it to the eager gaze of the public.” 

Psychologists, who are curious in observing the contra- 
dictions of human thought and action, may be interested in 
a fact recorded by Le Notre. On the death of Fouquier 
Tinville’s wife, a copper medallion of the Virgin was found 
in her possession to which a card was attached with the 
inscription, “ Il Y'avait au cou lorsqu'il fit condamner la veuve 
Capet.” In his youth, when he was a candidate for judicial 
employment under the French Government, he had received 
a certificate stating that he was “of good life, morals, and 
conversation, and of the Catholic Apostolic and Roman 
religion.” Moreover, he was well educated. “He loved 
Latin quotations, having been an excellent student, and he 
sometimes allowed himself to be disarmed by them.” CO. 





THE STATE AND THE CITIZEN.* 
Lorp SeLBoRNE has accomplished a useful work in his little 
book, The State and the Citizen. It is in effect a popular 
handbook to the Constitution, or rather to the problems 
arising from the disintegration of the Constitution caused by 
the Parliament Act. Excellent is the history of the House 
of Lords at the time of Cromwell, and most useful the 
chapters on “Foreign Second Chambers—their Origins and 

Composition,” and on the “ Origin and Composition of Colonial 

Second Chambers.” There is also a summary of the Parlia- 

ment Act and a chapter on the absence of Constitutional 
safeguards from which we now suffer. Finally, there are 
three appendices, one describing the legislatures of oversea 
States, another the legislatures of foreign countries, and a 
third giving the text of the Parliament Act. In passing we 
may add that it would have been very useful had Lord 
Selborne given us in a fourth appendix the text of Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh’s Referendum Bill. 

As we trust that Lord Selborne’s book will be widely read 
and reprinted, we may usefully notice one or two omissions 
which the author should have little difficulty in putting 
right, For example, it would have greatly strengthened 
Lord Selborne’s argument as to the necessity of a Second 
Chamber had he made more of the point that when our 
American kinsfolk recently determined to deal with the 
Senate, which had provoked popular dissatisfaction, they 
did so not by altering or diminishing the powers of the 
Second Chamber, but by altering the system under which 
the Federal Senate is chosen. By an amendment of 
the Constitution passed this year, all Senators hereafter 
will be elected by a direct vote of all the electors of their 
Btates instead of by the indirect method. When we were 
dissatisfied with our Second Chamber we diminished its 
powers instead of altering its composition. This is surely 
a striking proof of how determined the American democracy 
is not to submit to single-chamber rule. They realize the 
absolute need of a strong Second Chamber. There is 
another direction in which Lord Selborne might have made 
more use of American example. It is not only in case of 
the National Government that the people of the United 
States are wedded to the two-chamber rule. There are two 
houses in every State Constitution. 

We need hardly say how delighted we are to see Lord 
Selborne’s thoroughgoing advocacy of the Referendum. We 
have preached the necessity of adding the Referendum to our 
Constitution for the past twenty years in season and out of 
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season, and it is naturally with no small pleasure that we 
welcome a recruit to the cause so distinguished as Lord 
Selborne. We cannot help thinking, however, that he would bave 
strengthened his case if, while dwelling upon the example 
of Switzerland, he had pointed out at greater length and in 
more detail how the American democracy in almost every 
State of the Union makes use of the Referendum. In the 
page and a half which is all he devotes to the Referendum 
in America, he deals almost wholly with Oregon, and the 
plain man would certainly not realize from what he writes 
the tremendous position held by the poll of the people in 
America. It is of intense interest and importance to our half 
of the Anglo-Saxon race to know that it was the Americans 
and not the Swiss who first systematized the use of the 
Referendum as a corrective to the possible excesses of repre- 
sentative government. In a book published last year, Mr. 
Honey, a distinguished American lawyer, showed by means of 
copious references to the history of the State Constitutions 
that the home of the Referendum is not Switzerland but 
New England. The four New England States, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, adopted the 
principle of the Referendum almost directly after their 
severance from the British Crown. Massachusetts in 1778 
submitted its first Constitution to a Referendum of the people. 
From that time onward the Referendum has been constantly 
in use in the various States, till at present polls of the people 
are taken on some point or other almost every year in almost 
every State. Indeed the States may be said to have very 
nearly reached the Teutonic ideal described by Tacitus—on 
minor matters the chiefs decide, on all greater questions 
the people. We must remember also that in America the 
Referendum is the true Referendum, that is, the opportunity 
given to the people of exercising a veto over legislation, and 
not a mere empty abstract plebiscite of the Napoleonic kind. 

In showing that the Referendum is democratic and specially 
suited to Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Saxon institutions, 
Lord Selborne might have drawn proof not merely from 
America, but also from those records of Puritan England 
which he handles so well in regard to the House of Lords. 
Just as the American States found that some veto over 
legislation was needed as soon as the Royal veto, which 
had been exercised by the provincial governors, was with- 
drawn, so our Puritan ancestors, when the House of Lords 
was abolished, at once discovered the need for some veto 
over the vagaries of their representatives, and found it in the 
poll of the people or Referendum. The version of the “ Agree- 
ment of the People” which was put forward by the army of 
the Commonwealth in their representations to the Long 
Parliament on the need of a Constitution properly safe- 
guarded from the dangers of usurpation of power by the 
representatives of the people, distinctly demands the Refer- 
endum. It is true that the language in which that demand 
is couched is crabbed and the thought a little confused, but 
if the document in question is properly studied there can 
be no doubt as to the meaning. We have often quoted the 
passages in these pages during the past twenty years, and we 
may quote them again. It is the representatives of the Army 
who speak, and to the Parliament :— 

“Now to prevent misunderstanding of our intentions therein, 
we have but this to say, that we are far from such a spirit, as 
positively to impose our private apprehensions upon the judg- 
ments of any in the kingdom, that have not forfeited their 
freedom, and much less upon yourselves, neither are we apt in 
anywise to insist upon circumstantial things, or aught that is not 
evidently fundamental to that public interest for which you and 
we have declared and engaged, but in this tender of it, we humbly 
desire: (1) That, whether it shall be fully approved by you and 
received by the people, as it now stands or not, it may yet remain 
on record, before you, a perpetual witness of our real intentions 
and utmost endeavours for a sound and equal Settlement, and as 
a testimony whereby all men may be assured what we are willing 
and ready to acquiesce in; and their jealousies satisfied or mouths 
stopt, who are apt to think or say, we have no bottom. (2) That, 
with all the expedition which the immediate and pressing great 
affairs admit, it may receive your most mature consideration and 
resolutions upon it; not that we desire either the whole, or what 
you shall like in it, should be by your authority imposed as a law 
upon the kingdom, for so it would lose the intended nature of an 
‘ Agreement of the People’; but that so far as it concurs with 
your own judgments, it may receive your seal of approbation only. 
(3) That, according to the method propownded therein, it may be 
tendered to the people in all parts, to be subscribed by those that are 
willing, as petitions and other things of a voluntary nature are, 
and that, in the meanwhile, the ascertaining of these circumstances, 
which are referred to Commissioners im the several counties, may be 
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proceeded upon ina way preparatory to the practice of it ; and ifupon 
the account of Subscriptions (to be returned by those Commissioners 
in April next) there appears a general or common reception of it 
amongst the people, or by the well-affected of them, and such as are 
not obnoxious for Delinquency, it may then take place and effect, 
according to the tenour and substance of it.” 

It is obvious from the words italicized that what the framers 
of the Agreement meant by “Subscriptions” was a poll of 
those who were entitled at that time to use the Franchise. 
The “ Appeal to the English Nation,” another product of the 
great Constitutional! controversy of the Commonwealth epoch, 
contains a reference, though somewhat indirect, to the 
Referendum :— 

“Tf any shall inquire why we should desire to joyne in an 

agreement with the people, to declare these to be our native 
Rights, and not rather to petition to the Parliament for them ; 
the reason is evident. No Act of Parliament is or can be un- 
alterable, and so cannot be sufficient security to save you or us 
harmlesse, from what another Parliament may determine, if it 
should be corrupted ; and besides Parliaments are to receive the 
extent of their power and trust from those that betrust them; 
and therefore the People are to declare what their power and trust is, 
which is the intent of this Agreement.” 
The same idea crops up in the debates at the Council of the 
Army. For example, we find in a speech of Colonel Ireton, 
in regard to the need for some restraint upon the unlimited 
powers of the Commons, these words: “ It gives the negative 
voice to the people; no laws can be made without their 
consent.” The “negative voice’ secured to the people is in 
effect the right to veto Acts of Parliament at a Referendum. 
The Referendum, too, must surely have been in Cromwell’s 
mind when he said: “If I could see a visible presence of the 
people either by subscriptions or number I should be satisfied 
with it; for in the Government of Nations that which is to be 
looked after is the affections of the people.” “ Affections ” 
here means the desires and will rather than the love of the 
people. So should it, and so may it, be. 





INITIATION FOR WRITERS.* 

In the heading to this article we have combined the titles of 
the two books before us, which may well be read together— 
the one for practical instruction in the craft and art of writing, 
the other as a conspectus of European literature. Into the 
latter a beginner might dip as though into an enlarged index 
to find out what is to his taste and what is worth following up 
further. Both books are compact and lucid. 

We will take first the American book, of which the publica- 
tion in England has been undertaken by the Cambridge 
University Press. Itis an offshoot of the Manual of Style 
published by the University of Chicago as a guide for printers 
and proof-readers. The Manual of Style was found to be so 
useful to writers, for whom there were a few chapters, that the 
demand for it became very great. The present book is for 
writers entirely. We must confess that a work so austere in 
its correctness has an almost paralysing effect on a writer who 
is anxious to express himself clearly and without literary 
offence. Even the hardiest and most self-confident writer 
might well feel that he hardly dared put pen to paper after 
reading it. The pitfalls compass him about on every side. 
How can he keep himself in safety except by refusing 
altogether to tempt fortune, like an officer who remains 
within a barbed wire entanglement lest an unfortunate inci- 
dent should be the result of engaging the enemy? We are 
not sure that a young writer would not find a book of this 
sort too depressing. It is a bad plan to discourage enter- 
prise, even the enterprise of mistakes. And yet we know 
that such a book as this is not only necessary but invaluable. 
We are inclined to say, however, that one more rule should be 
added to it, and that isa rule as to how the book should be 
used. No beginner ought to try to master it as a whole at 
once, or commit the rules to memory. It should be used for 
reference and confirmation. Anyone who has “played the 
sedulous ape,” as Stevenson said, to good authors will find 
that unconsciously he is practising quite three-quarters of 
the rules laid down in this book. In other words the rules 
are much less formidable than they appear. Moreover the 
study of good writers has a moral effect exactly contrary to 
tbat of a manualof rules. Instead of paralysing, it incites to 
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action. Noone with an itch for writing can read a glorious 


resounding passage without a longing to try to match the 
music of its words. Noble literature is after all the first 
manual for writers. 

If we were to add another rule to those of the American 
authors it would be this. Take a passage from any news. 
paper or book and try how many words you can cut out from 
an article or a chapier without detracting anything from the 
sense or general effect. It is astonishing how much can bg 
discarded. We are careful to say “ general effect” beca 
. use 
it may be that a general effect has been produced b 

. - : y an 
accumulation of epithets or by a deliberate repetition fo, 
emphasis. The weight and intensity of ancient Hebrew 
poetry, for example, are achieved simply by repetition, The 
repetition in that case is not therefore a thing that can 
be reduced. Take the sentence, “The lot is fallen unto me 
in a fair ground; yea, I have a goodly heritage.” The 
fact is sufficiently stated in the second half of the 
sentence. But to cut off the first half would be to disfigure 
and ruin the memorable breadth and balance of the whole, 
Nor do we forget that even when there is a series of apparently 
redundant adjectives it may possibly be that each imports 
some new shade of meaning, and that they heighten the colour 
of the picture so as to present by a process of accumulation 
exactly the image that is in the author’s mind. As Sir Walter 
Raleigh said in his book on style a few years ago, there are no 
synonyms in the English language. Nevertheless, the fact 
that there are no synonyms is a dangerous one for novices to 
remember. It excuses a habit of sloppily piling word upon 
word, for it is certain that carelessness tends to complexity, 
not to brevity. One fancies that there might be an enter. 
taining game to be got out of a competition in cutting ont 
unnecessary words from newspapers. It is said that a crisis 
arises every night in all the offices of daily newspapers, owing 
to the acute problem of fitting all the material into the limited 
space. Skill at the cutting-out game would be of the greatest 
service, for we venture to say that ten columns of every 
ordinary newspaper could be fitted into nine columns not only 
without the loss of anything essential, but actually with 
advantage to the style and to clarity. 

The chapter on “English Composition” in the American 
book is so sound and penetrating that we should like to quote 
it all, but we must content ourselves with giving two extracts, 
The first is from a passage in which the authors describe the 
literary difficulties that beset the two main classes of people 
who normally talk much better than they write :— 

“ Many individuals in both these classes are seriously hampered 
in their efforts to write by the feeling that writing, especially 
writing for the public, should be something superfine, should bs 
artificially, or at least artfully, decorated, that over the original 
form of their thought should be draped a beautiful garment cailed 
style. This is, of course, a thoroughly pernicious idea; it has not 
only prevented many from writing who might have written simply 
and agreeably, but, worse than that, has burdened the world with 
thousands of pages of that useless and bad product known as ‘fine 
writing.’ Fortunately ‘fine writing’ is now condemned by all who 
know, and teachers and writers unite in recognizing that style is 
not a matter of superficial decoration but resides in the very form 
in which the thought is conceived. Phrases that do not fit the 
thought are seen to disfigure, not to ornament it, and the remedy 
for a poor style is not fine words, but a better mode of thinkiag, 
just as the remedy for a feeble, shrunken body is not clothes but 
physical development.” 

The second extract is from a section which describes the art 
of “selection ” :— 

“At this, and at every earlier and later, stage of your work, 
ideas and material not suited to your general idea or to your plan 
of treatment must be rejected. Some ideas will appear unfit as 
soon as considered ; others will not manifest their unfitness until 
later; some, not until your composition is taking or even has 
taken its final form. Do not hesitate, either now or later, to 
sacrifice any idea or material not strictly germane to your purpose. 
It takes courage and hardness to do this, but the sacrifice will be 
rewarded. Excellence lives by sacrifice. Partiality to one’s own 
ideas, unwillingness to omit what seems to have been well thought 
or well said, is a main cause of deformed, disproportioned writing. 
The mania to ‘tell it all’ hinders clearness and precision and 
unity and emphasis. Moreover, a composition that empties the 
writer rarely fills the reader; and the lees of any subject are bitter 
to the palate.” 

This is extremely well said. It is a heart-breaking business 
sometimes to sacrifice all the results of prolonged research 
and to renounce all credit for the labour. The temptation to 
drag in and advertise knowledge which has been acquired by 
creditable enterprise is tremendous. Yet the sacrifice must 
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bo mao by the true writer. Let us only hint a consoling 
thought. No research is wasted even though it be not directly 
employed. It has unconsciously guided the mind and helped 
towards sharpening the image. Had the research never been 
undertaken the writer would not have known that certain 
material was definitely not germane to his subject, and his 
other material would have been less confidently handled. This 
book may be safely recommended to Englishmen who desire 
to write clearly, although it should be said that many of the 
forms condemned are characteristically American, and would 
not present themselves to an English writer, who, indeed, 
would probably never have heard of them. 

It is always a pleasure, according to our way of thinking, 
to watch a subtle, delicate, and sensitive thinker, such as 
M. Faguet is, expressing himself with a perfect simplicity. 
We enjoy that experience in this book. We cannot, 
however, always agree with M. Faguet. In a necessarily 
terse and highly elliptical book of this sort the importance 
which the author assigns to various men of ietters must 
be estimated to a considerable extent by the number of 
lines he devotes to them. The notices of Wordsworth and 
Fielding in particular seem to us almost ludicrously inadequate. 
To say merely that Wordsworth was “a most distinguished 
lyricist,” though true, is but a bare and shabby part of the 
truth. To say simply of Fielding that he was an “ astounding 
yealistic novelist and the worthy predecessor of Thackeray 
and Dickens ” is also true, but the vast range of his influence 
continually becomes vaster. He is the master of nearly all 
our modern novelists who have any claim to importance or 
distinction. We do not grudge the two pages and more which 
M. Faguet gives us on Cervantes—Cervantes deserves every 
word of it—but there seems to be a certain disproportion in 
the method. But M. Faguet is a fine champion—for which 
we heartily respect him—of the just mean and the sense of 
reality. He bas no tolerance for preciosity or mere prettiness. 
“Gongorism” and Eupbuism are for him anathema. Cer- 
vantes and of course his own Moliére are among his gods. 

It is a pity that M. Faguet should not have been more 
earefully translated. On p. 98 “negligibly” should be 
“negligently.” On p. 100 Lyly the Euphuist is credited with 
the creation of “Euphemism”! On p. 167 there is this 
appalling sentence: “The most admired living authors, and 
who we shall be content to name because they are living, 
are, &c.” 





SPLENDID FAILURES.* 


Captain Harry GRAHAM, most agreeable of social satirists 
and light versifiers, has presented us in the book with a 
gallery of rather melancholy prose portraits. Satire and 
irony are absent from his intention. He looks upon his 
failures with charity, and if necessary can sec magnificence 
in defeat. But the title, which was the phrase used by Lord 
Lyttelton of George Smythe—perhaps the completest failure 
on record—does not apply in quite the same sense to all the 
subjects. Two at least are real instances of what Carlyle 
ealled “foiled potentialities,” men whose work was spoiled, 
not by any inherent weakness, but by the iron barrier of 
Destiny. Two were men of genius who, like Aristotle’s 
tragic hero, shipwrecked on a fatal defect of character. The 
others, perhaps, were scarcely born for success, being either 
mediocrities forced by accident into a false position or beings 
s0 incurably left-handed that failure was predetermined. Mr. 
Graham has chosen his subjects, with the exception of the 
Infant Roscius, from well-beaten highroads of history, but 
he tells his story with spirit and discretion, and provides 
a wealth of pleasant gossipy details. Also, he has that rarest 
of merits in the modern biographer—he does not moralize. 

In the first class, the true foiled potentialities, stand Wolfe 
Tone and Toussaint L’Ouverture, men of very different 
capacities but alike in a failure which was surely undeserved. 
Tone is not the most sympathetic of figures. His self- 
confidence, becoming in a maker of revolutions, is a little too 
near bumptiousness, and something of his anti-English fecling 
was due toa rebuff from Pitt. But he was a true man of action, 
and, once started on his perilous career, he showed astonishing 
dash and tenacity. The omens were favourable, for Ireland 
at the time had more than a quarter of the population of 
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the British Isles, and he seemed the man to unite Catholic 
and Protestant in a common hostility to England. He per- 
suaded Carnot and Hoche to send an army, and himself acted 
as recruiting sergeant among the British prisoners of war at 
Brest. Out of sixty Irish there he enlisted fifty, but he only 
got ten out of a hundred Englishmen, and he failed entirely 
with the Scots. But the winds proved as of old the allies of 
England, and the expedition was so long delayed that Duncan 
had time to defeat the Dutch at Camperdown. The outbreak 
of the Irish Rebellion in 1798 induced Napoleon to send 
Humbert to Mayo, but the landing was a fiasco, and Tone, 
who refused to escape, was taken with the French officers. He 
showed throughout the most complete high-strutting gallantry, 
and foiled his enemies of their triumph by cutting bis throat 
in prison. Toussaint was a far greater and simpler figure, with 
a tragic dignity like that of some hero of Plutarch. While a 
slave he had educated himself and studied Epictetus, and 
there is a classic restraint and decorum about his doings 
which would have done credit toa Roman patrician. He did 
not begin bis military career till late in middle life, and no 
selfish purpose tainted his work. He was as humane as he 
was brilliant, and while be was in command he kept the Hayti 
rebels in an iron discipline. His treatment by the French, and 
especially by Napoleon, is one of the disgraces of history, and 
it is pleasant to know that from General Maitland and the 
English he received nothing but respect, for when Maitland 
evacuated the island he presented the negro leader with a 
service of plate on behalf of George III. and received him with 
full military honours. He died miserably in a dungeon in the 
Jura mountains, the victim of a perfidy which had no place 
in his own heart. There have been few statelier souls in 
history, and Wordsworth’s noble sonnet is a tribute no more 
than just. 

In the second class—men of genius whose character pulled 
them down—we should place Charles Townsbend and Hartley 
Coleridge. Townshend is a good example of the dangers of 
the gift of perfect oratory. He found it so easy to persuade and 
please by his tongue that he forgot about conduct and let words 
do duty fordeeds. Horace Walpole said that he had almost every 
great talent and every little quality, but even his talents were 
imperfect, for he was without judgment or real penetration. 
His ruling passion seems to have been vanity, which foiled his 
sleepless ambition by its constant freakishness. He was 
popular among his friends, for he was the best of company, 
but his incurable levity must always have been a bar to the 
truest kind of friendship. Of his amazing gifts of oratory 
there can be no question. Authorities so different as Thurlow, 
Flood, and Horace Walpole agree in putting it in a class by 
itself. “He is an orator,” said Flood, “the rest are speakers,” 
and, according to Walpole, “ he had but to speak and all he 
said was new, natural, and uncommon.” He seems to have 
taken his speech-making with real seriousness, for he would 
first dictate his speech, then talk over the question with 
opponents and dictate a second speech, and finally deliver 
neither, but rely on his memory for what was best in both. 
He died at forty-two, and seems to have faced his end with 
a philosophic courage of which his life gave no hint. 
Fitzherbert has spoken his epitaph, “A great nation 
like ours should have a Charles Townshend in it for 
show, just as a grand menagerie should have an ostrich.” 
Hartley Coleridge, too, was a man of genius. He was the 
most precocious and brilliant of boys, but the boy never grew 
up. To the end of his life he remained an elfish creature, 
the strangest schoolmaster that youth ever had, for out of 
school hours he would run about the fields flapping his arms 
like wings and talking to himself. He was deeply loved by 
the peasants of the Lake District for his simplicity and 
kindness, and his odd ways gave him among them a reputation 
for extraordinary genius. Drink dogged bis footsteps—he 
used to say he acquired the habit in his disappointment at 
not winning the Newdigate at Oxford—and he was incapable 
of serious work, but he has left enough to prove that the son 
of bis father was no stranger to the bigh world of imagination. 
It was typical of him that as he lay on his deathbed he asked 
that the school-children might be given a holiday on the day 
of his funeral. “I would connect the happiness of childhood 
with the peace of the dead, not with the struggles of the 
dying.” 

Last come those who failed because they had not the stuff 


of success. Haydon the painter is a tragic figure, but his 
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tragedy is not that of genius neglected. No doubt far worse 
artists have succeeded, but it is difficult to believe that he was 
or could have been a great painter. He was a splendid, 
courageous, hard-fighting, loyal creature, who had many 
excellent ideas, and might have done something in a different 
career. But he was resolved to be a great artist, and he had 
neither that genius which compels recognition nor the worldly 
wisdom which can wheedle it out of society. He had good 
brains, and it is to his eternal credit that he was one of the 
first champions of the Elgin Marbles; but the truest verdict 
on him is that he was a much better man than artist. George 
Smythe, the prototype of Coningsby, seems to have had 
considerable personal charm, but he was selfish, vain, and 
an intolerable poseur. He was a whimsical politician, and a 
fair orator, but he must live chiefly in the reflected light from 
Disraeli. The ill-fated Maximilian of Mexico was a worthy 
gentleman who mistook his vocation, and faced most gallantly 
the consequences of his mistake. Nothing in his life became him 
so much as his manner of leaving it. Of this type of failure 
the most interesting is the Infant Roscius, the precocious 
Master Betty, who at the age of eleven carried the town by 
storm in a variety of parts, Shakespearean and otherwise. It 
shows us how far we have travelled in our demand for stage 
verisimilitude that a child could then perform the part of 
Hamlet with acceptance. Master Betty made a great deal of 
money, and then very sensibly went to Cambridge to be 
educated. When he left the University he returned to the 
stage, but the glamour had departed. He seems to have now 
become a really competent actor, but when he reached the age 
of thirty-three he resolved to retire and enjoy the fruits of his 
boyish success. He lived till 1874, and deserves all respect as 
a rare instance of a man who knew when to stop—a knowledge 
uncommon in the arts and especially in the drama. 





MR. MAX BEERBOHM’S CARICATURES.* 
Att who saw Mr. Max Beerbohm’s last exhibition will be 
delighted to meet his caricatures again in this small octavo 
volume. We are not quite sure, however, whether we really 
like to see the drawings so greatly reduced in size. When it 
is a case of books for reading we are all for Dr. Johnson’s 
dictum that the best size is that which a man can hold easily 
in his hand and carry to the fire. The old notion that poets 
should publish in quarto has long ago been condemned by the 
reading public. Pictures, however, are another matter, and 
they unquestionably lose by reduction. 

We have very few original things in the present age, though 
plenty and to spare of excellent “ re-pros,” copies, half copies, 
and quarter copies. True originality is as rare and as precious 
asradium. Mr. Max Beerbohm has beyond doubt a grain or 
two of this radium and, like radium, his emanations of humour, 
verve, and originality do not seem to exhaust themselves. 
Almost any of the caricatures in this book will illustrate what 
we mean. There is no element of subordination to any earlier 
school of caricature, for example, in the picture of “Mr. 
Asquith in Office.” The Prime Minister, cigar in mouth, sits 
secure in the centre of the picture, while around him in a 
delightful decorative frieze stand his enemies. In front are 
Sir Edward Carson with a blackthorn, and a suffragette, 
flat in the head and lean in the body, grasping her axe 
with nervous tension. Behind stands a Labour man with 
the red cap of liberty on his head and a pickaxe on his 
shoulder; next him a soldier with more than a suspicion of 
the Prussian drill sergeant about him to represent the 
advocates of national service ; while on the extreme left is an 
attenuated aristocrat with a coronet on his head, a hunting 
crop in his hand, and chains and shackles on his ankles and 
wrists. In political thought it is of course impossible to be 
original, but here Mr. Max Beerbohm’s satire is the next best 
thing. It is poignant and illuminating. It is sometimes will- 
o’-the-wispish and phosphorescent and sometimes sulphurous, 
but it is always to the point. What could go straighter home 
in this respect than the picture of the Kaiser leaning back 
in his armchair observing the Crown Prince? The legend 
beneath runs, “Dawning ofa horrid doubt as to the Divine 
Right.” We cannot deal with all the plates worth noticing in 
this book, for to do so would mean a notice of every one of 
them, but we may remark upon the extraordinary power of 


* Fifty Caricatures, By Max Becrbohm. London: William Heinemann. 
(6s. net. } 





that entitled “ Mr. Thomas Hardy composing a Lyric.” Any. 
one who knows the Dorsetshire heaths and downs = 
realize the dexterity with which Mr. Max Beerbohm has got 
the spirit of what the literary jargon of the hour calls « the 
Hardy country” by a few apparently random touches, In 
truth, of course, nothing could be more anxiously calculated 
than the blasted tree, the goggle-eyed owl, and the moon, Mr 
Hardy, in the picture, is clearly crooning forth anapaestic and 
dactylic verses, whose backs he has previously most carefully 
broken, just as poultérers deliberately break the breast. 
bones of spring chickens. As a piece of pure decoration 
or pattern-making, nothing could be better than the picture 
of Colonel Seely in the reading-room of the Cavalry Qin} 
listening to old colonels and generals talking about the 
Territorials. He points in protest to the notice “Silencg” 
on the mantelpiece. A proof of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s extra. 
ordinary variety and charm is to be found in the plate entitled 
“Leaders of Cashmiote Society.” Charming, indeed, are the 
ladies who implore the offices of the great portrait painter, 
They look like portraits by Watts or female characters jg 
some of Millais’s early drawings to illustrate mid-Victoriag 
novels. 

Long may Mr. Max Beerbohm continue to delight us with hig 
craft, and long may he maintain that touch of aloofness from 
the real problems, political, social, and moral, which he now 
shows! If he once were to take sides, even though it were the 
right side, his particular form of art must dwindle and dig. 
appear. His business is to turn the laugh against anyone and 
everyone who offers him the opportunity, irrespective of any 
merits, or what he may think to be the merits. He must only 
be deeply touched and in deadly earnest about one thing, and 
that is the detection of the hidden founts of laughter—the 
sense of smiles in mortal things. Above all, he must mingle 
beauty with caricature. He must charm while he disgusts, 
fascinate while he outrages. It is easy enough to make 
an ugly caricature. The crux is to make it beautiful and 
stimulating and exciting as well as repellent. This he certainly 
has accomplished in the present collection. Indeed, we are 
not sure that ‘A Loathsome Proposal ” does not almost exceed 
in the matter of attractiveness. 





PETRONIUS ARBITER.* 
Tue obscurity of the Satyricon usually ascribed to Petronius, 
and the gross indecencies which deface it, have long sincs 
removed it from our educational library, and that is too 
apt nowadays to mean complete extinguishment for a work 
in a learned language. In the eighteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the Satyricon was extremely popular. It was 
translated in 1694 and 1736 (the second time by Addison) 
and editions were brought out all over Europe. Then it 
suffered an eclipse. Lately, however, interest in it has 
begun to revive, that portion of it which is known as the 
“Cena Trimalchionis” in particular, having been the subject 
of various editions and translations, while Mr. Stephen 
Gaselee is known to be engaged on a complete and defini- 
tive edition of the whole. For the present, however, the 
volume now under consideration constitutes the only acces 
sible English edition of the complete work, and it should 
therefore be sure of a wide welcome. For the Satyricon is & 
book of extraordinary interest. Humour and humanity are 
rare qualities in the small fragment of Latin literature which 
has come down to us. The classical writers of Rome were 
too imitative, too much occupied with their Greek models, to 
give such qualities full play, and even Latin comedy was 
transplanted bodily from Athens. But in Petronius these 
elements run riot. The “Cena Trimalchionis” is among the 
great farces of the world, and, in spite of its obvious exaggera- 
tion and burlesque, the whole book gives us a truer picture of 
bourgeois life under the Empire than any other that has come 
down to us. The very language is a perpetual delight. After 
the unvarying stateliness, the polished propriety, of literary 
Latin, the charm of Petronius’ sledge-hammer slang and 
the point and compression of his proverbial philosophy are 
irresistible. “ Longe fugit, quisquis suos fugit” (he that flies 
his family has far to travel) ; “ Cui datum est, non cui destina- 
tum” (blessed is he who gets the gift, not he for whom it is 
meant); “Qui asinum non potest stratum caedit ” (a man who 


* Petronius, With an English translation by Michael Heseltine. — 
Apocolocyntosis. With an English. translation by W. H: D. Rouse. “lL 
Classical Library.’’ London: William Heinemann, [5s. net.] 
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cannot beat his donkey beats the saddle); “ Colubra restem 
non parit,” “In angustiis amici apparent” have a massive 
economy which English can rarely rival. 

And the slang is equally effective. “Haec colonia retro- 
versus crescit tanquam coda vituli”; “Piper, non homo, 
quacumque ibat terram adurebat "—every page is strewn with 
examples. The high spirits of the “Cena” are remarkable, 
too, and, in spite of the grossness of the farce, its character- 
jsation is wonderfully vital. One need not suppose it 
photographie. Indeed, it is plainly not sc, but the persons 
of the drama have almost all of them that higher reality 
which imposes itself, as it were, by force upon the reader. 
The remainder of the satire is rather fragmentary, and, 
although it contains many admirable things, remains on the 
whole less interesting than the “Cena.” The verse which 
is scattered over it (for it is composed after the Menippean 
fashion) is seldom of more than academic interest, although 
there are some curious and charming lines among the frag- 
ments which Mr. Heseltine has included with the rest. As 
for his translation he has had a difficult task, and on the whole 
his version may be called successful. One has the feeling 
sometimes that the idiom of the original has become rather 
unnecessarily diluted, and now and then there is definite 
clumsiness. But this is almost inevitable. The translation 
succeeds in being independently readable, and that is all that 
one has a right to expect. 

The volume contains also the text of the “ Pumpkinification 
of Claudius,” with a version from the experienced hand of 
Dr. Rouse. This work is less known and considerably less 
interesting than the Satyricon, but it contains some telling 
passages, and was well worthy of inclusion. 





THE COUNTRY OF “THE RING AND THE BOOK.’* 
“THREE hundred pages! Fifteen shillings! A hundred 
and six illustrations! And all about a murder which has 
been already told by Robert Browning from at least ten 
points of view.” The reader may well think Sir Frederick 
Treves’s treatment of his theme is forbiddingly portentous. 
Such at least was the reviewer’s first impression on taking 
up this large, light book. But to his surprise he found 
himself through it in no time. Sir Frederick Treves tells 
again the story of Count Guido Franceschini, Pompilia, and 
the young priest Caponsacchi, taking it direct from the 
“square old yellow book” with crumpled covers, “small 
quarto size,” which the poet bought one summer morning in 
1860 from an open stall in the market square in Florence. 
You can purchase now that “ old yellow book” in “ Everyman’s 
Library,” with appendices; but Sir Frederick has retold the 
tragedy so clearly and vividly that few are likely to have 
recourse to the original document in the hope of finding 
exciting or picturesque matter over and above what is pre- 
sented here. Old crimes are fascinating; but the stories of 
crimes are usually unlit by incidents which have significance 
for the imagination. They appeal to our curiosity, to our 
terror, to our love of violence—of course “platonic”; but 
they are seldom, as they stand, good tragedies. This story is 
an exception, and since a poet once breathed the breath of 
life into the characters concerned in it, we know them and we 
believe in them already; therefore each fact about them is trebly 
interesting. Sir Frederick Treves unrolls the tale with the 
first-rate reconstructive power of a skilful counsel. He has 
a gift for straightforward vivid narration and the faculty, 
where motives are concerned, of deciding that it was this and 
that one which counted, this and that which happened. Here 
(poetry apart) is the main contrast between the story as it 
was told by Browning, and as it is retold here. ‘The poet's 
aim was to pull up from the root, complete to its last fibrous 
threads, each possible motive and emotion in the actors in the 
drama; he imagined, indeed, such motives as embedded in a 
richer soil than the ordinary consciousness supplies, let alone 
the dense, shallow consciousness of the criminal. Here 
imaginative reconstruction is controlled by a simplifying, 
knot-cutting, peremptory sense of probability. One quota- 
tion will serve to show the excellent narrative power of the 
author. Sir Frederick Treves has explained how Guido laid 
the trap for his miserable child-wife. He goes on:— 

“For two whole days, from dawn to sunset, Pompilia, breathless 





* The Country of “The Ring and the Book.” By Sir Frederick Treves, Bart. 
London: Cassell and Co. [l5s. net. ] 





with expectation, watched at the window during every moment 
she was free. . . . See her, then, in the gloomy room she loathed, 
as a prisoner loathes his cell, looking out from behind the shutter 
at a little strip of sunlit street, with her heart in such concern 
that the pressure of her hand failed to still it. There is the 
sound of footsteps in the lano.... A priest is passing by, hoe 
walks slowly with his face turned to the ground, as if he were 
lost in thought. His hands are clasped behind his back, and in 
one hand is a handkerchief. As he passes the window the 
handkerchief drops.” 

That was Caponsacchi’s signal that he consented to take her 
with him to Rome. Each moment in the drama is as well 
realized as this. The middle part of the book follows 
minutely the track of the runaways, describes the murder of 
Pompilia and her foster-parents, and Count Guido’s trial and 
execution; the third and last part describes the people of the 
story as they appear in the poem, and after we have seen 
them in the light of the law court, so to speak, it is particu- 
larly interesting to see them again through the imagination 
of a poet. 





JUDAISM AND ROMAN LAW.* 

Dr. Hyamson’s inspiring idea in issuing this book is sufii- 
ciently explained in his preface. He thought that the work 
which he has edited would furnish an admirable stepping- 
stone to the study of comparative jurisprudence. He began 
his task “ because the title held out the prospect of an interesting 
comparison between two great systems.” All such hopes were, 
however, speedily disappointed. Nothing was further from 
the mind of the unknown author of the Collatio than any 
idea of furthering comparative jurisprudence as a subject of 
scientific investigation. If he had any real purpose in his 
mind at all, it was probably an invidious desire to belittle a 
system of law whose régime struck him as oppressive. Of 
course, this is not to say that Dr. Hyamson’s work is of scant 
importance to scholarship. Scholars will welcome it as a 
valuable source of information on a composition whose very 
obscurity makes it a subject of interest. Our editor has 
written excellent notes on the manuscripts in which the work 
is extant, its object and date, and has contributed an essay on 
the authorship of the Collatio, which, though it does not solve 
the problem—this may be regarded as frankly insoluble—at 
least states the last word on the question. The work was 
composed at a date earlier than 438 a.D., yet later than 390— 
possibly even after 394. Its author was certainly not the 
great St. Ambrose, “ equally eminent as a bishop anda states- 
man.” He was probably, says Dr. Hyamson, “an obscure 
clerical official practising in the Bishop’s court, who was 
possibly also a teacher of Roman law. His name, hitherto 
undiscovered, will in all likelihood always remain unknown.” 





FICTION. 
A BAND OF BROTHERS.t 
ScHoot stories may be roughly classified under three head- 
ings: the sentimental, the orthodox, and the discontented. 
Sentiment in the extreme form—as typified by Eric and 
St. Winifred’s—has gone out of fashion, though it survives 
and flourishes when judiciously combined with circum- 
stantial detail by such skilful practitioners as Mr. Vachell, 
the author of T'he Hill. What we have called the orthodox 
school story upholds the existing régime and the public school 
code without overlooking realities, and generally chooses for 
hero a normal, reserved British boy who fights his way to 
prominence by a combination of character and proficiency 
at games. In the third and smallest class, which is, 
however, nowadays on the increase, are to be found those 
stories which illustrate the rigours of school life as they 
affect the unconventional or exceptional boy. Writers of 
all three classes are, however, confronted with the same 
difficulty. They must inevitably draw upon their own experi- 
ences, and have to choose between frankly naming the school 
described or disguising it under an alias. In either case 
there remains the question of portraiture. Boys go out into 
the world and disappear, but masters remain. The most 
popular writers of school stories exhibit a kindly discretion 
in this matter; they do not hesitate to make real heroes 





* Mosaicarum et Romanarum Lequm Collatio. By Rev. M. Hyamson, LL.D., 
B.A. Oxford: At the Uriversity Press. [2ls. net. ae } 

+ A Band of Brothers. By Charles Turley, London: William Heinemann, 
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recognizable; for the rest they rely more on invention or 
composite photography. Representatives of the school of 
discontent show less reserve and resort to hostile portraiture 
or caricature. But the best writers of school stories defy a 
hard-and-fast classification. They combine the best qualities 
of all those schools. They do not altogether eschew sentiment, 
though they avoid “ slopping over”; they loyally recognize the 
virtues of the public school system, but they are not blind to the 
defects of its qualities. Mr. Turley’s earlier stories, admirable as 
they were, be!onged substantially to the orthodox type, but in 
his later ventures, and more especially in A Band of Brothers, 
he has emerged on to a higher plane of detachment. He 
retains his old geniality, but it is leavened with a shrewd yet 
kindly criticism. He is no longer so exclusively concerned 
with the human boy at play; he is interested with the forces 
inherent in school life which go to the building or warping of 
character. Throughout he shows a lively consciousness of the 
fact that public school education has entered on a stage of 
transition ; that the claims of athletics and classics must not be 
allowed to overshadow all others; that masters need to show 
more appreciation, and boys more tolerance, of individuality. 

A good plot is half the battle, and the plot of A Band of 
Brothers is not only excellent, but quite original. Joe 
Rumbold is the Benjamin of a family of athletes, who bave 
been the glory of Granby School for generations. 


“ Joe’s great-grandfather had been at Granby, his grandfather 
was there (but as regards this Rumbold there was a vulgar report 
that he had been prouder of Granby than Granby had been of 
him), and his father had spent six years at the school, and did not 
depart from it until he had reached the mature age of twenty. 
Even then he was disinclined to leave, but as he was already 
en to be married the authorities of Granby reluctantly 
wished him farewell. But it is the generation of Rumbold to 
which Joe belonged which absorbed concentrated Granby essence 
into its life. It seems almost unnecessary to recount facts which 
all good Granbeians know, yet in case there are people so imper- 
fectly informed that they are ignorant of the history of the 
Rumbolds, it may be as well to state that Joe was the youngest 
of five brothers. That in itself is a fact which anyone might be 
excused for not knowirg, but it is very doubtful if all of his 
brothers would have admitted as much. For it is impossible to 
think of Granby without rememhering how much of its athletic 
glory is due to the Rumbolds. His brothers had no Christian 
names, or, if they had, no one used them. At their home, at 
Maiden Croft, they were called Flip, Jumpy, Pads, and Bingo. 
To the outside world, by which is meant that world which takes 
more interest in games than in things like politics and the Navy, 
they were known as M. R., T. J., N. C., and P. 8S. (which last 
initials ought certainly to have been reserved for Joe, since he 
was born five years after Bingo). At Maiden Croft there was a 
delightful etiquette to be observed about these forms of address. 
It would have been quite correct to have asked a gardener if he 
had seen Mr. Flip or Mr. Bingo, but when it came to Jumpy or 
Pads the rule was to speak of them as Mr. T. J. or Mr. N.C. As 
for Joe, he got a bad start in the Rumbold race, and was treated, 
if not preferentially, at any rate differently. He was not born 
when Flip began to startle Granby by his athletic skiil, while 
Jumpy celebrated the day of Joe’s birth (and deprived him, 
= is said, of the glory of it) by making 137 for his private 
school.” 


Bat alas! for poor Joe, he was not a great athlete at all—only 
a thoughtful, capable boy, loyal to his father and brothers, but 


unable to suppress a consciousness of their limitations. The 
story of his life at Granby accordingly resolves itself into atragi- 
comedy of self-expression, a protracted but finally successful 
struggle to justify his deviation from the norm. To make 
matters worse, his house-master, Mr. Lomax, is an enthusiast 
for physical culture. All new boys were weighed and measured 
on their arrival. As Joe’s rebellious friend, Ormsby, put it, 
“ He treated my body as if it belonged to the house. I’m not 
going to give my body away,and I’m not going to let anyone 
bay it.” But Joe’s body bad already been disposed of by the 
Rumbold tradition. Joe's shortcomings, moreover, as judged 
by the relentless standard of Rumboldship, are not merely due 
to physical incapacity. They amount to active, positive, and 
deliberate disregard of that exacting canon. He puzzles his 
house-master. He makes friends with boys who ex hypothesi 
Rumboldiana are of the wrong type: critical, unconventional, 
intellectual, and literary. Worse still, he develops an admira- 
tion for his cousin William Rumbold, the béte noire of his 
father and brothers, a clever young journalist who crowns 
his misdeeds by writing an altogether antinomian article 
against public schools. No one really understands Joe at 
home; his mother has glimmerings of sympathy, but is 
unable to do more than act as a buffer between him and the 
serried battalions of Rumboldry. In the long run Joe’s powers 





Cds 
of resistance are almost worn out, and had it not been for an 
opportune and unexpected display of endurance in a scheol 
race, his father would have removed him as a failure and 
discredit to the family. This timely exploit secures him a 
respite, and from that moment the tide turns in hig favour. 
The new headmaster proves a most potent ally, and in the 
end Joe justifies himself by winning a Balliol scholarship, 
and, greatest triumph of all, converts his father to the pro- 
spect of his going to Oxford without the prospect of winning 
a “ Blue.” 

In fine, Mr. Turley’s book, though as a story it will give 
abundant pleasure to juniors, will appeal with even greater 
effect to parents and guardians. On this account we are 
delighted to see that it is not published in the cumbrous gift. 
book form, but as a novel, which it undoubtedly is, though it 
is a novel “ contrived a double debt to pay.” 





The Truth about Camilla. By Gertrude Hall. (William 
Heinemann. 6s.)—If, as the title-page seems to indicate, The 
Truth about Camilla is really a first novel, the reader may well 
expect great things of Miss Hall in the future. The book 
shows a breadth of design, and a power of workmanship in 
carrying out the design, which are seldom found in the writing 
of a novice, and if the personages of the story are somewhat 
lacking in the power to move sympathy the author would be 
justified in saying that the character of the heroine made 
this essential, and that she is as well aware of the fact as 
anyone. Camilla herself is Italian, and the scene of the 
whole book is laid in Italy. That the story is long may 
be gathered from the fact that Camilla is eight or nine 
years old in the first chapter and that the reader does not take 
leave of her till she has attained the ripe age of fifty. 
During this long period Miss Hall paints a consistent 
portrait of her heroine as a perfectly cold-blooded, self- 
sufficient person, who is at the same time so efficient and so 
desirous of excelling that she assumes all the virtues which 
she has not. Indeed, the author’s apologia in the last chapter 
contains the final word which can be said upon the subject: 
“As the ambition to be in all things, always, admirable, is 
itself admirable, so the desire to appear invariably superior, 
splendid, is far from ignoble. Low natures never attempt 
it.” But though Camilla throughout never deviates from 
the path of egotism, the author is clever enough to stop 
short of rendering her repellent. Besides this a delightful 
sense of humour brightens every one of the three hundred 
and ninety closely printed pages of the book. Possibly 
on the other hand, there is not one which will excite very 
high emotion or sympathy with the characters of the 
story—indeed the only really pleasant person in the book 
is a bull terrier called Boss Brady—but the whole volume 
is a highly polished and careful piece of work which it is 
impossible to read without a great deal of pleasure. Miss 
Hall’s future will be a matter of considerable interest to the 
inveterate novel-reader. If she can keep up to the standard 
set in the book before us she will bea real addition to the 
ranks of contemporary makers of fiction. 

The Old Time Before Them. By Eden Phillpotts. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—There is nothing new under the sun, and even 
Mr. Phillpotts’s studies of Dartmoor life are not unfamiliar: 
here is, as usual, the fresh atmosphere of the moor, where the 
winds blow strong, and carry a mingled smell of heather and 
peat and wood fires, where the road drops of a sudden into 
Widdicombe, down, as it seems, to the top of the square 
church tower; here is the usual danger of monotony, with the 
peculiar Dartmoor dialect, and the constant use of the first 
person, and here, as usual, the danger is avoided by the swift 
change from tragedy to comedy, from delicacy to force. Mr. 
Phillpotts is perhaps more at his ease in short stories than in 
his longer novels; he is less hindered by the exigencies of 
plot and “ situation,” and can give himself more freely to that 
quiet humour and insight which area perpetual delight. These 
new tales are as slender as can be, mere trivial incidents, to 
be a background for his men and women, and a motive for 
their actions; but what we look for, and never fail to 
find, is the power of observation and description which Mr. 
Phillpotts invariably shows. What could be pleasanter than 
his account of Milly Crowther? “A straight up-and-down 
sort of maid was she, hard as a flint and flat as a pancake, 
with her scant hair done ina knot, her face brown, her eyes 
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all and black, and her feet and hands terrible large. 
+ aos than many men she was, and revelled in man’s work. 
None could work longer hours; and never weary and never 


laughing and never erying.” 


READABLE Novets.—Two Little Parisians. By Pierre 
Mille. ‘Translated by Bérengére Drillien. (John Lane. 


gs, 6d. net.}—A little study of two children which may be 
tolerable in the original French; in a translation it has 
no especial charm, and shows little intimacy with the 
mind of a child——The Grip of the Past. By John A. 
Steuart. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Politics, an election, 
gociety, and a well-kept though unimportant secret go 
to the making of Mr. Steuart’s book, which, if in no way 
remarkable, is at least wholesome and serious. Madeleine 
at her Mirror. By Marcelle Tinayre. Translated by Winifred 
Stephens. (John Lane. 6s.)—A very feminine collection of 
the slightest little sketches of men, women, and things; they 
are not without delicacy, but rarely penetrate below the 
surface—The New Guv'nor. By Jobn Barnett. (Wells, 
Gardner, Darton and Co. 6s.)\—Mingling in the life at 
“Dunbury” the traditions of many existent public schools, 
Mr. Barnett has written a really excellent school story, with 
a spirit of romance which never slips into sentimentality —— 
A White Passion. By A. B. Teetgen. (Same publishers and 
price.) —A first-hand account of the founding of a prairie 
hospital in Alberta, amid incredible difficulties; it is cast in 
the form of a novel, but the slender romance is carefully 
manipulated so as not to interfere with the main interest. 








[*,* The Unlucky Family, by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture 
(Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton), was reviewed 
by us last week as a new book, there being no indication that 
it had been published previously. We find on reference to our 
files that it was originally pablished by Messrs. Smith and Elder 
six years ago, and was reviewed in the issue of the Spectator 
dated December 7th, 1907.) 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review im other forms. ] 


The Book of Public Speaking. Edited by A. C. Fox-Davies. 
Vol. IV. (Caxton Publishing Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—This fourth 
instalment of Mr. Fox-Davies’ compilation pursues the policy 
and, on the whole, maintains the standard of the earlier 
volumes. It is prefaced by a number of definitions of 
“oratory and eloquence” selected from authors so diverse as 
Francis Bacon, Jeremy Collier, and Epiphemius Wilson, and 
the examples of oratory which follow are almost as varied. 
As in previous volumes, a great number of these examples are 
in reality prepared addresses. Among these one is glad to 
see the late Mr. George Wyndham’s rectorial address on 
“Romance in the Literature of Europe,” and Irving’s in- 
teresting lecture on the character of Macbeth. Very much 
in the nature of addresses, too, are the many speeches delivered 
at the Royal Academy banquet, the inclusion of which, though 
it enables the editor to introduce a number of well-known 
personalities such as Sir John Hare and Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
in the unfamiliar réle of public speakers, leads to a certain 
monotony. For the rest, the selection ranges from Daniel 
O'Connell on “ Catholic Emancipation” to Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh on “ Curling.” There are examples of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, both in his Radical and Imperialist days; while Mr. 
Lewis Harcourt’s powerful speech against the Female Suffrage 
motion, a fine example of the sincere and forcible eloquence 
of Thomas Burt, and two very effective speeches by Booker 
Washington are also included. Indeed, the latter and the 
O’Connell speech are really the only two examples of first- 
class emotional oratory in the volume, the bulk of which is 
chosen from contemporary orators, with whom the emotional 
appeal is becoming daily less popular. The book, it should 
be added, contains a few careless mistakes. Mr. A. C. Benson 
is not yet “ President of Magdalene College, Cambridge,” and 
nothing is more irritating toa Cambridge man than a reference 
to “ Jim Stephens.” 


The Russian Novel. By Le Vicomte E.-M. de Vogiié. 
Translated by Colonel H. A. Sawyer. (Chapman and Hall, 
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7s. 6d. net.)—It may seem surprising that such a well-known 
book as this, which was published in France in 1886, should 
never before have been translated into English. But we must 
remember how much slower has been the growth among English 
readers than among French of an interest in the subject it 
deals with—Russian fiction. Turgeneff, no doubt, has long 
been admired, and Tolstoy’s reputation is now firmly established 
here; but we are only just beginning to make the acquaintance 
of Dostoyevsky, who was perhaps the greatest, and certainly 
the most characteristically Russian, genius of the three. It 
would have been natural to expect Dostoyevsky to appeal 
more readily to the English than the French mind, for there 
is something in the overwhelming flood of his imagination 
that is akin to that of our writers in the Elizabethan age, and 
that seems alien to the more formal beauties of French litera- 
ture. Indeed, some of the Vicomte de Vogiié’s shocked 
protests against the shapelessness and lack of restraint in 
Dostoyevsky remind us not a little of Voltaire’s criticisms of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies. But admirers of Dostoyevsky will 
forgive the Vicomte much for his description of the crowd 
pressing into the author’s death-chamber—a scene which 
might well have come from one of the dead man’s own 
novels. 





The Westley Richards Firm, 1812-1913. By Leslie B. Taylor. 
(Shakespeare Head Press, Stratford-upon-Avon. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—Centenaries demand a chronicle, and certainly the well- 
known firm of Westley Richards have taken their share in 
the making of history, so far as guns and rifles are concerned. 
A hundred years ago gunmakers made shot guns rather than 
rifles ; since then deerstalking and big-game shooting have led 
to immense energies being expended on the manufacture of 
sporting rifles, and the firm of Westley Richards has made a 
great name with its inventions and developments of arms of 
different patterns and calibres. The top-lever action, the 
falling block rifle, which was the precursor of the Martini, 
and the solid-drawn cartridge, which is still used all over the 
world, are some of the better-known of the Westley Richards 
achievements in rifle manufacture, and, indeed, the reader 
of Mr. Taylor’s memoir of the earlier managers of the firm, 
and the chapters devoted to the work of their successos, 
would get a very fair idea of the history not only of rida 
shooting, but of other sporting gunnery. He might be 
surprised to discover that there are thirty to forty different 
patterns of double-barrelled shot guns needed for the supply 
demanded from a good gunmaker in a twelvemonth, and that 
the list of double rifles numbers nearly eighty. 





Loca Histories.—A Manor Book of Ottery Saint Mary. 
Edited by Catherine Durning Whetham and Margaret, her 
daughter. (Longmansand Co. 7s. 6d. net.) —We have often had 
occasion to say a word in encouragement of parish histories, for, 
as Mrs. Whetham observes, “ the natural way to learn history is 
not to pore over introductory primers or general text-books, 
but to study the records of a familiar countryside or town, 
whether they be written on vellum and kept in the muniment 
chests of church, hall, and council chamber, or be traced in 
furrow and fence, cob and thatch, bricks and mortar over the 
face of the land.” Mrs. Whetham herself has dealt in a most 
excellent way with the story of a manor in East Devon, supple- 
menting her transcript of the manor-book with a historical 
sketch of local events from Saxon times to the present century. 
——LIngatestone and the Essex Great Road with Fryerning. By 
E. E. Widde. (Humphrey Milford. 10s. 6d. net.}\—The two 
contiguous parishes dealt with in the present volume are at 
the opposite end of the kingdom from Mrs. Whetham’s, being 
situated in Essex. Some good photographs contribute to the 
value of the book, while Mrs. Archibald Christy has supplied 
four chapters which tell the earlier part of the history —— 
Notes on the History of the Parish of North Wrarhall. By 
W. J. Lewis. (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. net.)}—Though on a smaller 
scale than the two previously mentioned volumes, this work is 
of scarcely less value. The village described in it is situated 
in Wiltshire. A life of the late rector, Mr. Francis Harrison, 
who collected much of the material used in the book, forms a 
preface to it. Finally we must mention The Parish of 
Lilliesleaf, by the Rev. Arthur Pollok Sym. (Selkirk: James 
Lewis.)—The story of this Roxburghshire parish, well and 
straightforwardly told, forms an interesting contrast to 
those of the three southern villages we have named above. 
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Ii may be safely said that it is impossible to study such local 
histories as these without adding much to one’s knowledge of 
events that have a wider application. 





The Garden City. By C. B. Purdom. (J. M. Dent. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—The history of the growth of Letchworth Garden City 
will be found in these pages, which are illustrated with a 
number of photographs. We notice that Mr. Purdom longs 
for the “ happy day for Letchworth when the [cheap cottage } 
exhibition is forgotten and all its consequences are destroyed,” 
on the ground that it set up a “rage for cheapness.” The 
hatred harboured by the modern philanthropist and indeed, 
we might almost say, by the average Englishman against the 
“rage for cheapness” might serve as the theme for a sermon. 
We suspect that this same “rage” for cheap cottage construc- 
tion is likely to prove one of the chief factors in solving the 
rural housing problem. 





Place-Names of South-West Yorkshire. By Armitage 
Goodall, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Students of the growing science of place-names will wel- 
come this book, which deals with the part of the West Riding 
that lies south of the Aire. We may mention at the same 
time A Handbook of Lancashire Place-Names. By Joseph 
Sephton. (Liverpool: Henry Young. 6s. net.) 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





Adam (M.I.) and Others, Guide to the Principal Parliamentary Papers 
relating to the Dominions, 1812-1911, 8vo.................. (Oliver & Boyd) net 3/6 
Alastair, Forty-three Drawings, 4t0............cccccsccsesecessseceeseeseeeee (Lane) net 42/0 
Alexander (E.), Primate Alexander, Archbishop of Armagh. A Memoir, 
ieerebbelhs qaskeanddidineniintbeniersnitnnnouh dpicuitnedinatsssiscunievetitmasons (E. Arnold) net 12/6 
Alimentary Toxaemia, its Sources, Consequences, and Treatment, cr 8vo 











(Longmans) net 46 
Armstrong (DB. B.), Boys’ rs oy Stamp Collecting, 8vo ......... (Richards) 6,0 
Baring (M.), Lost Se RE Sic RY (Dackworth) net 3/6 
Barnes (A.), The Early Chureh in the Light of the Monuments, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 5/0 
Beaumont (E. T.), Ancient Memorial Brasses, er 8vo ...... (H. Milford) net 3/6 
Benson (Mrs. F. R.), Fairy Plays, 400 .......00....ccceseeeceeseeceeees (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Blamey (E. N.), Jeffrey Marden, cr 8vo .(Everett) 6/0 
Brown (E.) and Hunter (H. H.), Planting in Uganda, 8vo (Longmans) net 10/6 
Browne (B.), The Conquest of Mount McKinley, 8vo Nr net 15/0 
Cambridge Poets, 1900-1913. An Anthology, cr 6vo ..... ....(Simpkin) net 5/0 
Caven (S.), The Green Enigma, Cr 8V0 ..........ccccsccecceseeeeneeeces (H. Latimer) 6,0 
Cleveland (G.), The Government in the Chicago Strike of 1894, cr 8vo 
(Milford) net 4/6 
Cleveland (G.), The Independence of the Executive ......... (H. Milford) net 4/6 
Cleveland (G.), The Venezuelan Boundary Controversy ...(H. Milford) net 4/6 
Davidson (P. W.), Educational Metalcraft, roy 8vo ......... (Longmans) net 4/6 
Disraeli (B. ), Whigs and Whiggism, 8V0.............c000c0seeeee0 (J. Murray) net 12/0 


Dugmore (A. A, R.), The Romance of the Newfoundland Caribou, 4to 
(Heinemann) net 126 
Durham (J. M. M. B.) and Richardson (R. J.), Melton and Homespun, 
(Chapman & Hall) net 7/6 
Erskine (Mrs. 8.), The Ring of Necessity, cr 8vo............... (Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Eucken (R.), Present-day Ethics in their Relations to the Spiritual © ite, 
0 NR a aes (Williams & Norgate) net 8/0 
10/6 
12/6 


+ ond (A.), Studies in Modernism, 8vo.................+-.. (Smith & Elder) net 
Fitzgerald (P.), Memories of Charles Dickens, roy 8vo (Arrowsmith) net 
ing (A. P. M.) aud Johnson (R.), Insulation ani Design of Electrical 
Windin, a cath caniancnndiapasetnonnabeteieiaibensintiiniesbhetietnn antaneed (Longmans) net 
Posdick ( . E.), The Assurance of Immortality, cr Svo .. a an net 
Gilchrist R. M. , The Chase. A Story, cr 3vo - V. White) 
Gordon (8. D.), Quiet Talks on Following the Christ, cr Go. ‘(Revell} net 
Great Strength by Muscle Control, By , 8¥o 
- Health and Strength ’’) net 


Green (8. S.), The Public Library Movement in the United States, 1853- 
BER, CR OUR aceceessccecccpenc ces everssccesecnnssevnqecnscorecsvevewsesnessesces (Routledge) net 
Gruner (O. ©. y The Biology of the Blood Cells, roy 8vo .....(Simpkin) net 21/0 










Hargrove i ,» Wanderings in the Isle of Wight, er 8vo (A. Melrose) net 6/0 
Harré eds 5 he Eternal een, RO Ae astwant h) 6/0 
), The Altar of Friendship, 18mo .................. Oowbray) net 2/6 

Headline nie St. Paul and Christianity, cr 8vo!............ . Murray) net 5/0 
| omy {C), Yolk of the Furrow, 8vo .. (Smith & Eldex net 6/0 
” The American Civil War, 2 vols, 8vo ............ — net 12/6 

Hooter . M. )» —— Poems, 8vo .. M. Goschen) net 5/0 
Hueffer (F. M.), Henry James: a Critical Study, & &. Secker) net 7/6 
James AS. ), The Influence of the Press, cr 8vo ......... (Partridge) net 3/6 

cr 8vo 


Kerr (E. 8.-), Stirling Castle: its Place in Scottish Histor 
{ifacLehose) net 5/0 
Kimos & )» aT Golerié Turkish Fairy Tales, roy 8v0............... Harrap) net 10/6 
Knight ( leridge and Wordsworth in the West wings 8vo 
Mathews) net 7/6 












Kanz (G. re The Curious Lore of Precious ss 8vo.. Bro (Lippincott net 21/0 
F.), Canada's Federal System, 8vo ... axwell) net 40/0 

. 1. H.), The Cutlery Trades, 8V0 .............ccccecceeee (Longmans) net 12/6 

Levelt ALL. 5 ae blic Opinion and Po malar Government...(Longmans) net 9/0 
lana (hw A Sower Went Fort cr 8vo (Longmans) net 5/0 

(J. = B, Bh ‘The Complete Asneteur Boxer, 8vo.... (Methuen) net 5/0 

ntosh . ), Christianity and Sin, cr 8vo.................. Duckworth) net 2/6 
Mansfield (C.), Red Pearls, cr 8vo... ...(Holden and Hardingham) 6/0 
Marchant (B.), An Island Heroine, _ pete ascotaaeeme (W. Collins) 3/6 
Marshall (L.), The — of the Panama Canal, 8V0..............0000004 (Low) net 6/0 
Massee ‘G.), Mildews, B usts, and Smuts, 8vo ...... -seeeeee-(Dulau) net 7/6 
Maud (C. and akespeare’ s Stories, cr Svo......... E. Arnold) net 5/0 
Moore (L.). 7 The ] a Feather: a Romance, cr 8vo ......(Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Morans J.), Woman in Science, 8VO .............sesseeeeere0 -(Appleton) net 10/6 
Manro (H. H.), When William Came, Cr 8v0  .......c0006 cesee ceveeceeeeeess (Lane) 6/0 
Nicholson “a. 3), Tales from Ariosto, cr 8vo... ..(Macmillan) = 
eee __ eae, . Secker) 6/0 


... (Constable) net 21/0 
wand (Putnam) net 106 
...(W. Rider) net 3/6 
_ 10/6 
nitions (Bickers) net 10, 6 
-(Macmillan) net 8/6 


Norton (Charles Eliot), Letters, 2 vols., 8vo .. 
O'Connor (Mrs. T. P.), My Beloved South, 8vo.., 
O’ Donnell (E.), Animal Ghosts, cr 8vo 
Pease (Sir A. E.), The Book of the Lion, 8vo........ 
Peixotto (E.), Pacific Shores from Panama, Bvo.. pases 
Pennington (P.), 6 Woman Rice Planter, cr 8v: 


Phillpotts (E.), Three Plays: The Shadow, “The” Mother, The Secret 
GD TU cnecnenecermeepaenrsseanmenmmenenntininniincmeneni (Duckworth) 6/0 
Pollock (fT. B.), The Story of the Nativity, and other Verses, cr 8vo 
(Cornish Bros.) net 3/6 


Quaker Bonnet (The). By EK. K. E., cr 8v0 ..scseee ...(Headley) net 3/6 








Rackham (A.), Book of Pictures, 4to (Heinemann 
Remembrance: Our Fellowship with the Departed, | mest .(Mowbray) 
Rise and Fall of Religions in the World, 8vo............ ear Book 
Ritchie Gady). * the Porch, cr 8vo a 

(T. , The Tale of Lohengrin, Mo. 
Scr (ay teetd oun obt gaa acme 

ville ‘ og ite aud other Poems...... ( 
Seanlan (J. J. utilated Hand and the 


Act, ome ek = “. rae 
Schnitzler (A. de Bertha Garlan : a Novel, cr 8vo ............ 
Shafer (D. C.), ‘Harper’ s Beginning Electricity, 8vo .. 
Social and Economic Forces in American Hi 
Stirling (A. M. W.), Macdonald a mnt ww ey 
Stratt (E.), A Missionary Mosaic from Cey 
Sullivan (J. W.), Markets for the People, cr 8vo 
Talbot (PF. A.), Practical Cinema 
Tuberculosis Year-Book (The), | Vol. L., dto.. 
Tynan (K.), Irish Poems, cr 
Vachell (H. A.), Loot from the 1 Tem 
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Verrill (A. H.), *s Wireless net 
Ward (H. M.), The Reign of Love, = 3. 

Watts (M. S.), Van Cleve, cr 8V0...............00000++ --«vee(Maemillan 

Wharton (A. H.), A Rozs of Gid Quebec, cr 8vo ............... (Lippincott) 


Whitehouse (J, H.), 4 National System of a 8v0 


‘Camb. Univ. net 

Whitla (J, A.), Materia Medica Notes, cr 8V0...........0.00.+ cmon net 

Wh (Cc, < ), For the Sake of Kitty, 8¥0.............00.cccce.cseeeses ° ) 
‘through Canada, 


Wil ow .), & Motor Tour cer 8vo..... —yo net 
Wilkes (P.), Missionary Joys in Japan, 8vo............... (Morgan & net 
Williams (A.), Villages of the White Horse, cr 8vo ......... {Duckworth} net 


Williams (G.), The Magicians of Charno, cr 8vo 
Williams (H. 8.),  icinetles of Science, 8vo............. 
Williams (M.), The Thing in the Woods, cr 8vo ... | 

Willoughby (G. ) she Adventusens, and 1 other Stories, er ‘Svo(M. Gencheny 
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LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
WITH OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SENT FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. (Makers of Artistic Novelties), Regent St., London, 





THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


82 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices, 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 





BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 
MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


PURE LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKFS. 
Gent.’s Hemstitched from 4/6 to 35/- dozen. 


» Plain Rordered,, 65/-,, 20/- ,, 
Ladies’ Hemstitched ,, 2/6,, 18/- ,, 
»  Bordered » 3/8, 13/- 
TABLE LINEN. ; 
BED LINEN. Tet us send you our samples, 


HOUSE LINEN, and Linen of every description. 
Empire Linen Mesh—The Ideal Underwear for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


MURPHY & ORR, 7%" BELFAST, IRELAND. 
AND 


OBESITY ‘Ts 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS 

















PALATABLE. NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET, 

Sample and CALLARD & 
Booklet free from so ae St., London, W. 
BY SPECIAL DENT'S W WATOHES AND CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT Beiuah Bahibition. Th VThe ouly Grand Prise award 
iro- 
VOTEIaNe, | oo oe eee ie 
Astronomical tors, and 

Ships’ Compasses. 
EW CATALOGUE free on application. 
RS ET 
t Westmi , Bi 5 

‘TeaDe-MARK. 61 Strand, per 4 Royal Exchange, EC. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_———- 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............-.-... &100,000,000, 





LD COB FOR SALE at a nominal price to a good home. 

Very suitable for light trap work with children &c. Perfectly quiet in 
-_~ been a first-rate hack and Ly tant ag ot Owner only willing to 
to good home. Height 15 hands.—Apply Miss S,, Box No. 652, The 
ator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ICHMOND, Yorkshire—For SALE, by private treaty, 
R attractive FREEHOLD COUNTRY PROPERTY (suitable for private 
gchool), facing south and the river Swale, near station, comprising well-built 

three reception rooms, and ball room 5lft. long, sixteen bedrooms, 
four bath rooms, kitchen, and usual offices; electric light; good gardener’s 
house; garage; stabling for six horses; easy access Bedale and Zetland 
Sounds — 4 greenhouse, peach house, and paddock, 3 acres in all; nine- 
hole golf course laid out Lf Ray; three excellent lawn tennis courts.—Further 
particulars apply R. 8. H DSON , Richmond, Yorks. 
Doreen, FLAT off Strand. Drawing, dining; 3 bedrooms, 











kitchen, bath (bh. and c.), gas, electric light. Airy, unique view. TO 

LET FURNISHED for about 6 months. s ' ine No. 653, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS.—TWO 

SMALL FLATS (2 and 4 rooms) TO BE LET, unfurnished, at 

moderate rentals, for workers only. Menls served in general dining room.— 

Apply, SECRETARY, Chenies Street Chambers, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


PARTNERSHIP. | 
\ FIRM OF PUBLISHERS OF HIGH-CLASS BOOKS, 
GE 











which have a manent and steady sale, would like to meet a 

MAN of LITERARY tastes who would be willing to invest £3,000 

capital and take an active interest in the business of the firm, Address “ Q.,” 

ejo H. A. Morcrieff, Esq., 19 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
D URHAM COUNTY 

HIGHER EDUCATION, 











AND WANTED. 
COUNCIL 


The following teachers are uired ;— 

CHESTER-LE-STREET SECONDARY SCHCOL. 
Head-Master: Mr. R. Sanperson, B.Sc. 

ASSISTANT MASTER (Graduate) required in January, 1914, for General 
Form Subjects, but especially ——_ and French. 

Completed applications must received by first post on Monday, 8th 
December, 1913. 

DARLINGTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress : Miss Trorrer, B.A. (London) Hons. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS required in January, 1914, to teach Mathematics. 
Training and some experience in modern Mathematical Methods essential. 
Suleidiary subject: Science. 

Completed applications must be received by first post on Monday, Ist 
December, 1913. 

Salaries according to County Scale, particulars of which, together with 
oe form, will be furnished on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly will disqualify. 

J. A. L. ROBSON, 

Shire Hall, Durham. County Seeretary for Higher Education, 

17th November, 1913. 


qty OF LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE. 


‘The GOVERNORS of the City of Leeds Training College invite applications 
for the appointment of a TEACHER of MATHEMATICS (Woman). The 
person appointed will be required to take up duties, if possible, on the 9th 
January, 1914. Candidates should be Graduates (in Honours preferably) of a 
University, and should have had considerable teaching experience, Salary 
£120 to £150, according to qualifications and experience. 

Forms of Application, which should be returned AT ONCE, may be 
obtained from the undersigned. 

Education Department, 

Leeds. 








JAMES GRAHAM, 
Secretary for Education. 


(JORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
8T. AUSTELL COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED), 


WANTED, in January next :— 

(a) A SENIOR MISTRESS, with degree or equivalent, some training 
and good Secondary School experience. Age not under 26. Sub- 
jects required—(1) French (must be well qualified); (2) History ; 
(8) Geography or Needlework or Singing. Games and drill a 
recommendation. Salary £135, rising by annual increments of £10 
toa maximum of £175. 

(vo) An ASSISTANT MISTRESS with Degree, Inter. Arts, or Inter. 

ience, Oxford or Cambridge Higher Local (Honours), or some 
equivalent examination. Previous experience and training desir- 
able. Subjects required—(1) General work with the lowest Form ; 
®) Junior English ; (3) Scripture; (4) Needlework or Singing or 
ill. Games a recommendation. Salary £100, rising by annual 

_ _ increments of £10 to a maximum of £140, 

Application forms, on receipt of stam addressed foolscap envelope, may 
be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, County School, St. Austell, and 
should be returned not later than 4th December, 1913, 

18th November, 1913. 


TA? Y MAI 








ANNERS SCHOOL, BAKEWELL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 


The Governors invite applications for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the 
above School, which will be vacant at the end of this term, December 19th, 
Candidates must be between the ages of 28 and 40, and Graduates of some 
University in the United Kingdom. Salary £50 per annum and Capitation of 
per scholar. There are 145 pupils in the School, including pupil-teachers, 
the average of the last three years is 148, 
rticulars may be obtained by letter to the undersigned, to whom 
€andidates are requested to send in their applications, with copies of not 
more than three testimonials of recent date, marked “ Head- tership,”’ 
@n or before lst December, 1913, 
c. J. BOWMAR, 


Bursar and Clerk to the Governors. 








Underwood, 


MAS TERSHIPS VACANT, 


—_— 


CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP MASTERSHIP 
in Preparatory School. Oxford or Cambridge man required; salary up to £200 
resident, and bonus on successes. 
GENERAL FORM MASTERSHIP 


in Preparatory School, Junior work ; salary £150 resident, 


CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP MASTERSHIP 
in Preparatory School; some experience necessary; salary up to £150 resident, 
GENERAL MASTERSHIP 
in Preparatory School; sound elementary Mathematics necessary; salary £120 
resident, 
GENERAL FORM MASTERSHIP 
Title could be given ; Cricketer weloomed ; salary from £120 
resident, 
GENERAL FORM MASTERSHIP 


in Colonial School. Oxford or Cambri man looked for; join in February, 
Salary up to £160 resident. 


in Public School. 


MATHEMATICAL SCHOLARSHIP MASTERSHIP 
in Preparatory School. Salary £120 resident. 


FRENCH MASTERSHIP 
in Preparatory School. Some elementary German required, Salary up to £120 
resident, 


MATHEMATICAL SCHOLARSHIP MASTERSHIP 


in Preparatory School; some experience, Salary not less than £140 resident, 


MATHEMATICAL SCHOLARSHIP MASTERSHIP 


in Preparatory School. Salary up to £150 resident, 


MATHEMATICAL SCHOLARSHIP MASTERSHIP 
im Preparatory School. Games a recommendation, Salary £120 resident, 





For detailed particulars of these and other vacant Appointments, apply te 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING &Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W, 


RUNICE (GIRLS) HIGH SCHOOL, BLOEMFONTEIN, 
O.F.S. PROVINCE, 


WANTED, for the above School, THREE fully-qualified MISTRESSES, as 

follows :— 

(a) MUSIC MISTRESS for Piano. 

(b) MUSIC MISTRESS for Violin and Piano. 

(c) MUSIC MISTRESS for Solo and Class Singing. 

In addition to their special duties the teachers will be expected, if required, 
to take part in the general music work of the school. 

Salary in each case at £150 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to 
a maximum of £250, less cost of board (if resident) at £00 per annum, plus £15 
per annum if supervision duties are undertaken. Reasonable passage expenses 
will be refunded provided the teacher engages to serve the Education Depart- 
ment of the Orange Free State for a period of three years. 

Applications, accompanied by a medical certificate (to the effect that the 
candidate “ is in good health and is free from any dofect that would be likely 
to interfere with the performance of her duties as a teacher "’), by certified 
copies of certificates an‘ testimonials and by record of experience, must reach 
the Secretary of Committee, Eunice High School, c/o Burear, Grey College, 
Bloemfontein, Orange Free State, South Africa, not later than Thursday, 
January lst, 1914, me 

For fuller information, apply to the Secretary to the High Commissioner 
for the Union of South Africa, 32 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
The Council invite applications for Ge poe of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
PHYSIOLOGY and TeECTURER in EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
Duties to commence with the Lent Term. Salary £250. Applications should 
forwarded 











be to the undersigned (from whom further particulars may be 
obtained) on or before November J0th. EDWAED CAREY, LL.B., 
gistrar. 








EQUIRED, at the beginning of February, for leading 
Public School in Natal, MATHEMATICAL HONOURMAN of experi- 
ence. Commencing salary, £160 resident, increasing by £10 annually to 
£30 allowed for passage money.—For further particulars apply to Messrs. 
GABBITAS, THRING & Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
HODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GRAHAMS- 
: TOWN, CAPE PROVINCE, 8. AFRICA,.—Wanted, LECTURER in 
PHYSICS and APPLIED MATHEMATICS. Salary £300. Passage money £40, 
Duties begin first week in Fe 1914. [7 with testimonials 
muat reach F. J, WYLIE, 9 South Parks Road, Oxford, not later than Monday, 
8th, 


DUCATIONAL APPOINTMENTS ABROAD.— 
TBAVELLING TUTOR wanted for Continent. Good mlary. 
ENGINEERING MASTER wanted for Eastern Europe. £350. FRENCH 
MASTER and SCIENCE MASTER wanted for Colony. Each £200 resident. 
Apply CAMB, UNIV. SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, LTD., Cambridge. 
ATAL.—Required, for Girls’ High School, ASSISTANT 

MISTRESS, Churchwoman, 2430, to teach Latin, Mathematics, 
Chemistry and English Getiocts, Salary, £30 resident. Passage paid, three 
years’ agreement. Apply, EDUCATION SECRETARY, 23 Army and Navy 
Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 


\NGINEERING PUPIL: Applications now considered, 


J vacancy for young gentleman in high-class works; premium ; three 





Bakewell, 





ears’ course.—PRINCIPAL M.INST. C.E.—Box No. 203, the Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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PPOINTMENTS IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 
P. & O. CADETS. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company will early in the 
coming year hold an examination at their offices for the entry of Cadets with 
a view to their future employment as Officers im the Com *s service, 
Candidates must be approximately 15 years of age. The successful candidates 
will be entered for two or three years’ training on board the ‘ WORCESTER,’ 
the Company paying one-half (32) ane of their annual ional fees. 
Subsequently, if they elect to serve three years on board sailing vessels, the 
Company will pay the WHOLE OF THE PREMIUM, or a ce number 
can be ———— to serve as ey on board the Company’s steamers 
WITHO ANY PREMIUM BEING REQUIRED. 

Particulars on _—— to the SECRETARY, Peninsular and Oriental 
aa mpany, 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 

ctober, 


7” PATRONS. — RECTOR, M.A. Oxford, with good 
private means, resi t benefice for a oy could 
accept SMALL COUNTRY 


NG. Income not of + importance. 
Bishop’s knowledge and approval. The 





Write, “ Rector,”” Box No, 654, 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
LECTURES, &c. 
CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
D ®: GEORGE BRANDES 
Will give a LECTURE on SHAKESPEARE 
on ESDAY EVENING, Nov. 25, at 8.45. 
EDMUND GOSSE, — C.B., will preside. Tickets, 7s. 6d., 4s., 2s. 6d., at 


Hall and usual agents, an’ 
The LECTURE AGENCY, Ltd., 








TT, 
Ct saes EDUCATION CORPORATION 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
_ Telephone: Vj ; 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSEY" 3319.) 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratncer Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang, Tri 
Ath bly efficient Modern Bdeentis ~ ee eta 
r oroughly efficien ern ucation, jal departmen 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, _ Gassment for Hous, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


_Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mi Miss J.S. H. McCasg 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 90 Guiness syear. Special aa 
oard an uition, uineas a year. i i 
preparing for the University. ” ma Oe sirls 


JOUTHPORKT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in ev branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Ro: Gymnastic Institute 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 











The Outer Temple, Strand. 
OXFORD. 


HERWELL HALL, 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
ized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 

University Del for Secon Training, and by 


the oe oe, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma; the 
Cambridge ‘Teachers’ Certificate; and for the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ 
Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Loan Fund, 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Head of the Department: MISS SARA MELHUISH, M.A. 
The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 
Students are admitted to the by wy bo: in October and Jan x 
One Free Place (value £26 5s.), One Scholarship (value £20) and a limited 
number of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in January, 1914. 
They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a degree or its equivalent 
in Arts or Science, 
Applications should be sent to the Head of the Department not later than 
December 6th, 1913. 
(I. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Princi Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High. School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambrid, ining ay 
(1) TRAINING COLLE for Secon eachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 


Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean PROFESSO. 


Warden: 
For particulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for Younger Girls 
associated with the Co) (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Traxe), and of 
Scholarships, apply to the Secretary of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 
Students may bc ard at the College (fee 66 guineas per annum), under the 
rsonal supervision of the Warden, from whom particulars of the COLLEGE 
OSTEL may be obtained. 
fINHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OME EDUCATION FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
—COUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and Dr. GOSTLING 

of Worcester from ee know! warmly recommend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, 
‘Tannachie, West Malvern, for the home education of a few children of from 
6 to 10 years with her own son. Reference permitted to the two last named, 
and to the Vicar of West Malvern. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term begins September 23rd, and ends December 18th. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE,—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of W three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire ch of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus upply to the SECRETABY 


at the School. Telephone: 381 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE Co., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildi Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
‘Tennis, fea-Bathing; beau climate; great advantages for acquiri 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for vagete Training; Speci 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C,A,, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 



























































LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
deg 3 BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
ere trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Co and 
Schools, The course of yy extends over 2 y and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, } —_ Anatomy, Phy. 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES — 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES. — 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Princi Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 














Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Autumn Term, September 23 December 19. 


NEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c., taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. oe, the Misses Wilson (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St. Mary’s, Paddington). 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work arehigh. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and tothe development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References, kindly 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hou, 
. C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
ee H. T, NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application, 




















UDOR HALL 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
NARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

Head-Mistress, Miss A, H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 


Language and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 











T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO, LTD, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
xcellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil ; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c, | Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORESFOQLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St, Andrews). 
Two Stholarships awarded annually. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


“BASTBOURNE— 
in 








UEENWOOD, 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c. Spring 
Term begins Ghenstes, January 16th. Next vacaucies in May, 1914. wk 
EATHLANDS (Ladies’ School), WEYBRIDGE.— Miss 

E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. London (assisted by expert staff), prepares 
girls for all University examinations. Special terms for serious examination- 
candidates. Celebrated Pine-Wood district. Air dry and bracing. Sandy 
soil. Perfect sanitation.—Prospectus and fullest details on application to 
above address. sesame aleeamand oateemeniiialinaiaadianiniatl 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDEN S, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils —= for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
soenivall ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognized by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Pros uses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE . 














UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARA 1c _ 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, © mtering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Princija 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.B.H.S, Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 
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“ko @ ae SS oe ee ee OR CD" WO BOYS (sons of Gentlemen), under 10 years, if pro- 


Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving the experience of one who 
N as after forty at suffering, sent post free on application to the 
his colleague for years—W. J. Ketley, “Tarrangower,” W 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. ilesden 
» 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


> natalie SCHOOL, near ROCESTER, 








DERBYSHIRE. 
Head-Master—CECIL BEDDIE, Ph.D. 
SCHOOL of the NEW EDUCATION MOVEMENT. 
vide an ideal home and life for the sons of parents who can 
afford to have the best for their Loye’ physical, mental, and moral welfare. 
The Curriculum, on practical, scientific, educative lines, has been approved 
em:nent authorities in England, America, and Germany, 
— is made a specia! feature. soy 
Boys found, after a year’s experience, to be distinctly above the average will 
be eligible for awards, which materially reduce the cost of education. 
The school estate of 133 acres includes playing fields (22 acres) for football, 
qricket, and tennis, golf course, skating pond, toboggan run, shooting range, 
chemical laboratory, farm, gardens, orchards; open-air life; fine new buildings 
, and excellent sanitation. 
Parents interested in progressive education should write fora Prospectus, 
neo BOY NE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.3, 
MS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby Echool., Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. et 
Corps. New buildings, ~~ and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


ORIGINAL 
The aim is to 





PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classicaland Modern sides; separate 
Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£2,000, are nowopen. Next School Exam., March 4th.—Apply, The BURSAR. 








XCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Coltburst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepey. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, AL. 5 McDOUGA LL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. _ ‘ 
rBEIGHTON PARK, near READING. 
School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 


A Boarding 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years. Extensive gore * h above the Thames Valley. 
é Heod-Master, Cc. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. . 
eo”? 2 S B&B; 


->ewkteY? & 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon, 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuiticm) from £61 10s, 


Scholarship Examination in Noveinber. 
Itustrated Prospectus, apply Head Master, The School House, Ipswich. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 

information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 

this book, which tains in a ise form the new Regulations, with full 

illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 

a eee Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd, 
South Molton Street, London, W. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 


borne School, Public Schoo! and Navy. Premises recent! 
oteeten Junior Department for boys ot? to 9,—LITTLETON Cc. POWYS, 
M.A., Head-Master. a 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578. 
Old buildings entirely modernized ; two new boarding-houses and com- 


School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy. 
Prompect of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-master; or the Clerk, 
53 Street, Westminster. 


FQROMSGROVE SC 














—_—_—————— 





SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNF. 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromegrove. 


LKELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term begins Thursday, i5th January, 1914. 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


| ENDRICH SCHOOL, BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near 
TEIGNMOUTH.—A limited number of boys received for TUITION who 
have the advantage of individual instruction and care. Special attention is 
given to Mathematics and Modern Languages. Each year one term is spent 
on the Continent to secure the best advantages in French and German. Head- 

master: J. RAYNER MACLAREN, 
N.W.—The NEXT 


M ILL HILL SCHOOL, London, 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on 
DECEMBER 4th and Two following days.—Applications should be made at 
once to the BURSAR. 


PVILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900, 














A Public School on modern lines, with a Preparatory Department. 
Inclusive fee, 60 guineas, 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A, Oxon, 
Full Prospectus on application. 
Next Entrance Examination, December 12th. 


OC BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


_A small Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and Leaving Exhibi- 





tions. Separate Junior School for boys under twelve. New Wing recently 
added.—D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head. Master. 





am a & &2 se a2 eo Ce @ 


An Examination for Six Scholarships, of value from £20 to £40, will be held 
on 10th and 11th, 1914, 
- from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 
OVER COLLEGE.— For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
LO amn application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. 


: mising in work or games, can be received in a good PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for the greatly reduced fee of 12 guineas the Term. Thorough 
ion for the Fublic Schools and Royal Navy.—Apply H.M., Box No. 655 

e Spectator, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. : 


HE BEACON, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—An Annual 
byy ~~ — ip of 008 is out pn 70 cone of medical men and clergy- 
men -c -repara’ C icati Y 
nes — _—_ 4 c pplications must be sent to the 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preyaration for Universities, Army and Navy 
Scientific and Medical Life, Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10; to 13, and Senior 18-19. Each Depart- 
ment has ceparate houses, teaching, li le and games.— Apply HEAD-MAS’ ER, 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,((0 acres for Home or Colonies, Blackemith’s work 
ntry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 4 


S TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Universal success. Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 


ear. tus with testimonials post free from Mr. A, C. SHNE 
lid Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905, — 


FOREIGN. 
BATEAU m... BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 
Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, avd Mr. W, W. ust, D-A-Cantade i ry aene 


receive PUPILS for Univ., &c. Exami and Genera! Education, 
Modern Languages. Good laboratories. 


HATEAU D’OEX, BWITZERLAN D.— 

4 Rt +4 - A Ft a ad T. H. REEVE, 

res fo. i ch . 

Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet. * - t~ ~F - — 
management as the above. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
j\‘RENCH LESSONS, Paris.—The WIDOW of PASTOR 
LALOT receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 
home in Paris and to learn the French languace.—Address, 61, Rue de 
Vaugirard (close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens). 











@) GIBLS’ SCHOOL under the same 


ADAME D’ALMAINE receives a few Girls for lessons 
in es, Music and Art. Individual attention. French always 
spoken. Lectures attended. Chaperonage to Museums, Concerts, Operas. 


Home Care and Comforts. Regular outdoor exercise. Highest references. 
Charming house and garden.—Villa Bigot, 7 rne Scheffer, Paris. 
ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 
of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 
| pened and grounds. Hot and cold baths, Special attention to health. Out- 
oor exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highestrefs. Particularson appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


ARIS5.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several! French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. 
+ French lady receives 3 or 4 GIRLS of good 
social ition, who have every care and educational advantage. French 
thoroughly taught and always s 
Lectures, concerts, and operas at 
uently, Comfortable home near Avenue du Bois, 
o Rue de Longchamp, Paris. 


INTER SPORT IN SWITZERLAND.— HOTEL 

MEYERHOFP, HOSPENTHAL, close to ANDERMATT (4,800 ft. above 
This old-established hotel opens on December 15th for the winter sport 
season. Excellent conditions and sure altitude for ski, sleighing, luging, 
skating, &c. Every comfort. Moderate terms, Ful! prospectus forwarded on 
application to Family Meyer, Proprietor. __ 


SCHOLASTIO AGENOIES, 
QGuUITABLE SCHOOLS, 


NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
TUTORS 
SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
if parents avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal. a 
On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
preferred and age of pupil, pocapectanss ene ao to meet 
these special uirements will be sent > ie 
- Messrs. J. & J, PATON, 
Educational A 
143 Canvon Street, London, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


»DEEA TiO Bs 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
OICE OF SCHOOLS for Sue oc Oe — & England or abroad 
invited to call upon or send tully-detai varticulars to 
nae m oy GABBITAS8, THRING and CO., 
who for 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading educational 
Ea itn te ot 
i ree of charge. 
Advice ie given free ot dackville Street, London, W. " 
MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
26 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
fally-organized Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
SSES or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 





ken. Music, art, and fencing lessons, 
ded, and places of interest visited fre- 
Mile, SASSISSON, 


sea). 


ents, 
Cc, 





A SSIStANt 


have a 
sae 
Families. ; : 
They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
the teaching profession. The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been established 40 years. inated nage 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGIS‘! RATION, 





Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 





No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 
agency, 
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Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, whg will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) tuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on ‘the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 

cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
Staffs of the scl ded by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which ts would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFO. STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


See for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — tuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every —— xa to Parents FREE iw —— 


Please locality preferred, an 
echool mo > SNIVERSI BcHOLAstiC *PPGENC! GENCY, 
858. 


122 Regent Street, W. Established 1 


CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
rsonally visited, —- Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
Ratrons Introduced. Kae Poeai (Cantab.), BROWNE (Oxon.), and 
Hespen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Recent. 


YTUDENIS CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
S Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, apn or = , for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 
Advice On training a CRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Pilcce Boxee, Cavendish Square, w. 

CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratis.—Prospectuses 
of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL —— 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT Se OF CHARGE) on receipt of 
details, by POWELL, AND WCETT, SCHOOL AG 
(EST. 1833), 34 Bedford Street, trand. ‘Tel. 7021 Ger. 
O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO BRECKEIVE RESIDENT- ee a ae 
Seaside—sent free of ¢ = 
trated.—_MEDICAL ass 
Telegraphic Address: “Tr 


SHIPPING AND " PLEASURE ~ TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlowomen. 
Jan, = oe with ATHENS, six weeks, via Dalma’ 
Feb. 4th, Algeria, t Se Russia, &c.—Miss MRISHOP, 
@ OF a Wimbledon’ Park Road, 8. 


[ NION- SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 


Borat Ma Rovrs, 
CASTLE 


: | edema SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


























From London and Southampton. 
WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Ganaries. 
MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal. 


LINE. 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


LPINE SPORTS (LTD.) control accommodation for 

3,000 VISITORS in 30 HOTELS, in the BEST WINTER CENTRES 

IN SWITZERLAND.—For illustrated handbook, with full details of complete 
tours, apply SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
(Five Days’ Steam from Southampton.) 

Splendid Winter and Spring Climate. HOTEL SANTA CATALINA 
(English). Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, and 
croquet. Good sea-bathing in smooth water. THE CANARY ISLANDS 
CO. (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C 


Beret, THE NILE TO THE Ist CATARAOT. 


A Select Conducted Party, January 22nd. 
First Class throughout. In usive and Moderate. 
Free Illus, Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Seignmesth. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, 4a 0 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS, a SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS. 

Clay Packs, Massage re Chalete, —— Remedial Exercises, Rational P' cal 
Culture, eres in ‘air Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Methods. Delicate children at for Treatment and Open- Air Education. 


T. BOUEH EMOUTH HYDRO Visitors sy every 
rt 
otel com = deat phe dro “oa Every kind of Bath, Massage 




















and Electricity, 











TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, > 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Accuracy an hy ts gy t testimonials 
NORA and prompt return 257 Wanstead Park Road, Iiford, Esser. 


UTHORS’ MSS., typed, 9d. 1,000 ds. i 
discount , 4 a te orders and regular ork. U hy ee 





delivered same MANAGER, The CROWN TYPE 
WRITING and DUPLICATING NOBUEEAU Suffolk House, La Pp 
Hill, Cannon Street, London, E.C. ae 


A UTHORS’ MSS. Revised and Proofs Corrected. 


Prospectus from GAYNOR, o/o LORIMER & CHALMERS, 31 St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


XTRA a MOB EY. — Sell Valuable 
rin llery, itches, Chains, R , Brace 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Pinte and Valuables to te and 
most reliable firm. Esta ference, Capital and Counties Bank. 
pe ger A = Fairest } ag a assu . Utmost px value or 
transaction large, nD mall,— RAS. 
(Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, "IPSWICH. “ —_ 
Jj ron LADIES and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 


Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or wri THE 
TE ANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Hotton Street, W, 


your 








er by return 
8. CANN & “on (Dept. 132), 694 Market 
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LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. | Any condit 
6d. per platinum pinned tooth given on vant g 2a. 6d. on oe 
fs.on gold; 10s, upwards on platinum. Cash o ver; 
guaranteed. Bankers, Parr's, 
Street, Manchester. 
OL? ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Mesers, BROWNING, instead of to ~~ bu 
forwarded by post, weiee oye return, or offer made.—Chiet sal ben 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 
7) VERSIONS and LIFE JwNTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS 
‘the EQUITABLE pS ERSIONARY INTEMEST BCI BOCLE Y, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, 
Fetabtieh =| 1855. Capital rr Ay ‘on 000, 
JUBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, 
120 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A oadway Chambers, Westminster. 
a 
K PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVisEES and others, 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen — “From. Epler 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. F and Gantortny 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste, 
a by E. Howarth, F.Z.8S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supphed to the Royal H 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 34, 46, 64 
HOWARTH & H & FAIR, § Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffiela. 
APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atnanr Memonrtat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, Parroy: H.M. Tae Kova, 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving ag 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart ory Harnowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamrroy, 


Diocese OF QUAPPELLE, 
NORTH-WEST CANADA, 


EIGHT THOUSAND POUNDS NEEDED to complete the 
Diocesan Clergy Training College at REGINA, the Capital of 
the Province of Saskatchewan. 


YOUNG MEN for PIONEER WORK URGENTLY NEEDED for this 
DIOCESE of 100,000 square miles. Will you help build ST. CHAD’S COL. 
LEGE and create an INDIGENOUS MINISTRY for the CHURCH on the 
Prairie? 

CHEQUES and DONATIONS may be sent to the QU’APPELLE BUILD. 
ING FUND, MESSRS, COUTTS & CO., Bankers, Strand, London, W.C. 


Or, to— 
The BISHOP of QU’APPELLE, Bishopstone, Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, 











SALE BY AUCTION. 


RE T. H. GRYLLS (decd.). “PARK GATE,” EAST FINCHLEY, N. 
ALE of the rare and valuable collection of 15th and 16th 
Century Jacobean, William and M; ween Anne, ‘= — 
Sheraton, French, and other pieces of ANTIQUE FURNITURE. Full-si 
Billiard Table by Geo. Wright and Co., “ Urbino” Plate, Gobelin Tapestry, 
together with the usual household appointments. 


he 
VALUABLE LIBRARY of about 800 volumes, including early edition of 
_ oo * itzer Collection, and many other rare volumes. 
rs. ROB BSON and PERRIN on the premises, as above, on TUESDAY, 

we 25th, 1913, at Twelve o'clock. 

On view day prior to sale. [llustrated catalogues of the Auctioneers, at 
their offices at Highgate, and at 31 and 34 King William Street, E.C. Tele 
phones, Hornsey 354 and Wall 9405. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH “The Practical Book of Furniture.” (Free. 


Illustrated Schemes— 
Lowest Prices. 





To Furnish a Flat for £00; 

To Furnish a House for £10; 
To Furnish a House for £150; 
To Furnish a House for £25 


MIRRORS and OVERMANTELS, from 2ls. to £21. 
Special Catalogue. 


SPRIGGS & Co. ita, 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Wm. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(4 Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, ve. L-. G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To © the p fety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the ae and 
Physical condition of the by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Trai for H Defence, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2 «. | 2. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents « 25 © O| Members. sco ove 10 
=k PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 0 0 | Associates, with Literature 
Members i 10 and Journal 05 
The Subscription of Ladies and Mem of the Territorial Force toot ball. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Colonel W. J. Bs BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 6.W. 
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THE ART OF KEEPING FIT. 


Some Celebrities’ Opinions. 


Are we more ‘‘nervous’’ than our forefathers? 


Many specialists tell us that we are, and that this is 
due to our hurrying modern ways, to our tubes and 


motor-cars and taxi’s, and to the 
irritating effects of too much 
machinery. 

But with all this it may be 
doubted whether we live less 
healthy lives than our forefathers. 
Our statesizen retire in the prime 
of life at sixty-five or so, instead 
of being killed by port wine and 
toil in their forties. How many 
of the men of the eighteenth or 
early nineteenth centuries retained 


their vigour to extreme old age? 





€ 


Mr. H. Staveley-Hill, MP. 
writes: “I find Sanat- 
ogen a most excellent 
tonic and restorative. 
It gives increased 
vitality."* 


Most of them 


were dead or hopelessly used up before they were as 


old as Mr. Bonar Law is to-day. 


Besides, 


Take Care of Your 
Nerves. 


medical science has 





Sir H. Hesketh Bell, 
K.C.B. 


writes: “For a man 
doing hard mental 


made such enormous strides that 
it is now comparatively easy to 
counteract the effects of over- 
work, worry, and the strain of 
modern life. For example, 
have now a preparation—Sanat- 
ogen—which quickly restores lost 
nerve-energy, and enables 


we 


the 


work in an enervating 
climate there is no 
better invigorator than 
Sanatogen."' 


The 


The letters published here are 
but a few out of many thousands 
which have been received from 
equally distinguished men and 
women who always take Sanat- 
ogen when they feel run down 
because it invariably brings them 
up to the mark again. Is not 
their example worth following by 
you? Doubtless you have heard 
of Sanatogen—most people are 
aware that it is ‘‘ the real thing”’ 


most strenuous worker to keep 
thoroughly fit and well. 


Ideal Invigorator. 





Sir Thomas Pittar 


writes: “Sir Thomas 
Pittar derives constant 
benefit from Sanat- 
ogen. He commenced 
to use it by bis doctor's 
advice." 


—but you may never have tried it simply because 
you have not felt unwell enough to bother about 


your health. 


Yet it is really worth bothering 


about, for nobody gets the best 


out of life who is not perfectly 
fit and healthy. 
of Sanatogen would probably 
mean to you all the difference 
between feeling ‘‘a little out of 
sorts’? and splendidly well. Is 


A short course 





Mr. Hall Caine 


writes: “My experi- 
ence of Sanatogen has 
been that, as a tonic 
nerve food, it has on 
more than one occasion 
done me good." 


not the experiment worth trying 
—and worth trying at once? 


Try it here and now. Either 


buy a small tin of Sanatogen 


at your Chemist’s (from 1/9d. to 
9/6d.) or write for a Trial Supply 


to A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, 


W.C, 


Please mention this paper when writing. 









































ILL S| RJEIGATER: 


THE SOHO} ALLERIES. 
ANTIQUES. DECORATIONS. REPRODUCTIONS, 























We invite inspection of our interesting stocks of Old 
World Furniture of the XVI, XVII & XVIII centuries, 





OUR “H 28” ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
POST FREE UPON APPLICATION, 





73-85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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BEDDING 


is supremely comfortable and _ has 
come to be looked upon as the standard 
in this respect. For solid comfort 
Heal & Son specially recommend their 
patent portable spring mattress, known 
as the ‘‘Sommier Elastique Portatif. 


Booklet on “Bedding” will be sent free on 
application to all readers of this Journal, 


HEAL & SON coaw: BN ||| Ae I Wot ee 





which canbe = 
ene 

Perfect wor sll 

& freedom of pci 


FOR_INDOOR. e} 
OUTDOOR. MEN 





A Sectional Bookcase grows with your library; H AS 7 | Me: Wii ee gy 
you buy it piece by piece as you do your books. = \ es { : a os o 
“OXFORD” SECTIONAL (Patented) BOOKCASES ants -«. 
handsome, well-finished, solid throughout (no deal : 3 7 Larger Sizes eda 
ome ), and moderate in cost. Singls sections from 8! : 
ome Complete Bookcases in Oak, 3 sections “ose 
fronts), from ot. enclosed ty en proof glass doors, OF a 
on 00) 
ay ZT .4- yr nd in the wood you prefer. 


be made to your ; 

Tell us what you want. Send postcard to-day for our 3 

ILLUSTRATED oy pooner } FREE, 5 — "WEAR & WASHING 
outers. Gechense Factory, Oxford * 





, invisible aeate unites “‘Oxford” 
sections 80 rigidly that alarge double 
bookcase can be moved bodily. 

















é I OBDVILIAOBE ci asa See mrs 
<S-+ + O+P Ste + [eNst De ell ed 


STORY & TRIGGS, | 


WOOD BEDS. 


Replicas of the old styles, made in Old or New Oak, oF 
° beautif finished in i 
THE HATFIELD. | Mahogany. and utifully antique tones 
Fine Flos exgrodection of Bedstead ia Mahogany Bedstead, fitted wit Por Thustrations 
a> Finished antique improved rigid iron sides. a REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE * 
colour. wide, &3 12s. Oh Shwide - + £2 7064 (Pust published by Story & Triggs, may be had free am 
4h. Gin. wide » €4 170 6d applitation. 


STORY & TRIGGS, LTD, 152-156 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 


ve 
oid Dy <TD ~;~~ t a el be a ee hi 36 3S BE tw EOI SESE eee Aaron 
~ tC e ~— Ji ome ~~ ee We eo L coe ee, a. a, ee eT oe 3s ~oe ‘Ty; <> << eh ee ak 





HE MAN who cannot be fitted, and made Sewange comfortable, 
with Lotus has abnormal feet and his boots a ways will have 
to be made to measure, There are such feet but not many. 

Far more numerous are the men who can be fitted and would be but 
for the mistaken though perfectly honest belief that their feet are 
abnormal. Sooner or later they find out their mistake and are delighted 
with being able to get their boots from stock, 

Like motor cars and many other things, boots are being constantly 
improved, and those who want the latest and best should not 
satisfied until they have tried Lotus. 

The last ten r.— have been spent in perfecting the fit of Lotus, 
and far more tess has been made than is realised until the boots 
are worn, Write fo or New Catalogue, 


Letters ; 
Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford. 


Telephone: 
No. 6989 London Wall. 


462—24/- 


Lotus Agents everywhere. 
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The Most Beautiful Book of the Year 


MY LADY OF 
THE CHIMNEY-CORNER 


By ALEXANDER IRVINE 


PRICE 3/6 NET 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION NOW PRINTING. 






















Some Opinions of the Press: 





CLEMENT SHORTER in the Sphere says :—“ It has the divine spark of genius .... 
never anywhere have i read so impressive a narrative .. . . | know nothing in any of the 
books by Irish, Scottish, or English writers of these later days that can for a moment 
compare in dignified pathos with this wonderful literary achievement ... Mr. Alexander 
Irvine has, if [ am not mistaken, produced an undying classic.”’ 






JACK LONDON, the famous author of The Call of the Wild, ete, says: “No more 
beautiful thing of the spirit has come out of Ireland than this, Alexander Irvine’s love-painted 
portrait of his mother,” 






THE OUTLOOK says: “Mr. Irvine’s picture of his mother leaves us strangely quiet fora 
space. For we know that for both the sheep and the goats amongst us there has sounded 
from the humble places a message. It is a message which reaches as far asa man’s heart. It 
is a message of hope.” 









A REQUEST 


“My Lady of the Chimney-Corner” is a book with a spell, and it has an appeal so tender 
that it is difficult to read it without tears. Yet there is laughter in its pages, and to the 
despondent it contains a great lesson on the litileness of losing courage. 






“My Lady of the Chimney-Corner” radiates a nobility of spirit which seems all too rare 
to-day, and I hope that everyone who likes to spread the news that a good book has come 
into the world of literature will help to make it known. 






EVELEIGH NASH 












THE DAILY CHRONICLE says it is “A matchless tribute . . . few could rise from its sad pages 


without the solace that some of the dross of selfishness had been burnt away in their hearts . .. though 
tender in its treatment, this is the work of a strong, brave man.” 






THE WORLD says: “Many men have painted either on canvas or in words portraits of their mothers, but 
few have made of their labour of love so exquisite a piece of work as this . . . there is not one word, not one 
thought, that jars . . . a beautiful life, indeed, beautifully set forth.” 


THE SUNDAY TIMES says it is “A book of great beauty and the fitting monument of a life as lovely 


as it was obscure,” 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says: “The story is not done in dull drab, it is full of shifting 
lights; it is not whined, like a beggar's rigmarole, but full of buoyancy and native wit .. . a book that is full 
of love from cover to cover.” 


THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS says it is ‘‘ Worthy to rank alongside Sir James Barrie's beautiful 


pen portrait of his mother, ‘Margaret Ogilvy’... it is a book among a thousand.” 
THE NORTHERN WHIG (Belfast) says it is “A fine achievement.” 
THE YORKSHIRE OBSERVER says “It leaves even Sir J. M. Barrie's ‘Margaret Ogilvy’ behind.” 











EVELEIGH NASH, 36 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. A. & C. BLACK, of Soho Square, | CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


announce that they have just published 


‘ »| The Life of HENRY LABO 
“ GARDENS OF THE GREAT MUGHALS, p ite yf LABOUCHERE 


by Mrs, PATRICK VILLIERS STUART. “Mr. Thorold’s delightful biography.” “Mr. Thorold’s abl, 
The subject dealt with is the hitherto) {eye yi gratulated” “Full of solid interest” “Ti wa 
unexplored one of Indian garden craft. | i ensrossing reading.”—From the BOOKMAN review, 


The book comes at an opportune moment, pha yg SF eer — Bde 2s, net) 
while New Delhi is still in the making ; Prem ttle ional Ge eee 
showing, as it does, to what aremarkable| «This is a book to enjoy and to cherish... In 1889 hy 


¥ (Norton) wrote,‘ The most interesting book—new book—that I 
extent the traditions of the Mughal Para-| foaa is FitzGerald’s “Letters”’. . . . Readers of good ree 


. : judgment will, we are sure, not hesitate to apply these words t» 
dise Garden permeate and influence | yo5 00. own letters.’—The Times. 


modern Indian life and art. The bearing of THE HAPSBURG MON ARCHY _ 
Indian gardening on the recent revival of 7s. 6d. net. By Henry Wickham Steed 


: “ Mr. Steed has written a remarkable book. It is the fruit 
garden design in Europe is another in- ten years’ work as Correspondent of The Times in Austria-Hungary, 


teresting feature of an unusual book. Mr. Steed has drawn ‘in bold outline,’ and the result is a vigorom 
and masterly portrait.”—The Times. 


. siesisneenteharemenisasensnsecnmatans ——— E 
HATCHARDS, Booksellers. My ae 10a. 68. a 


“We do not hesitate to pronounce it as the most important con 
A FAMOUS SHOP tribution to our knowledge of China.”—Athenw#um. 


Established $768, J. M. SYNGE AND THE IRISH 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE LITERARY THEATRE 


WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. By Maurice Bourgeois 
“It contains a perfectly astounding amount of informatio 


about Synge. .. . It must be said that M. Bourgeois has writtes 
187 PICCADILLY, LON DON, W. a very interesting book on Synge and that his judgment of the 


plays are sound.” —Daily Mail. 
CATALOGUE TWO SUPERB GIFT-BOOKS. 











sg 


























THEOLOGY THE RUSSIAN BALLET 


—— 


and its Neighbourlands. Illustrated by Rene Bull 


ey ye Text by A. E. JOHNSON. With 16 Coloured Platas (by the Nev 
Colour Process) and numerous drawings. Demy 40. Buckram 
HENRY SOTHERAN & OO, full gilt, 21s. net. Edition de Luze out of Print. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 43 PICCADILLY, W. “This beautiful book. ... By its vivid, simple methods of 


OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1910, 15s.; Roget’s Thesaurus | ©*Plaining each tale, aided by the wonderful, almost dazaling, 
of English Words and Phrewe: 3s.; Foster’s Chats S Old Miniatures, pictures by the well-known artist, it must take its place asa 
= “7 oe 5s. 2 cory } Ament Aig Be = 2 waite Ss Apocryp hai | standard work on the subject. ... This volume would makes 
ew iestament, e “3 aven . eo . ; ; 
the Hoyal Game, Sis. 64, for és.;' Terrible Tales from the Freach, German, | 222dsome gift—of more use and interest than many of te 
Spanish and Italian, 4 vols., 6s.; Wilson’s Tales of the Borders, 3 vols., 2ls.; elaborately prepared colour-books which arrive at this season. 
Alpine Journal, vols, 1 to 16 and Index, 17 vols., calf gilt, £20, Send —The Academy. 
| ond a, pan 100,000 ey i * hand. If you want a book ; 
an ° i * h i 
Provinces. -BAKEM'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Jon Drehist, bauaivGua, | MANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 
Roos Catalogue No. 4.—68 pages of over 2,000 items Illustrated by W. HEATH ROBINSON 


under Art, America, Architecture, Dra: Eco ics, Hi . i . . . 
Ireland, London, Natural History, Occult, Oriental, Belenen, Soctlact, ee With 16 full-page Colour Plates and numerous Drawings in Black 


Topography, Travel, &c. Moderately priced, many reduced from previous | & White. Cr. 4to, full gilt. 103.6d.net. Edition de Luze out of print, 
catalogues. Post free.—R. Atkinson p97 Sunderland Rd., Forest Hill, S.E. “The best book I have yet seen for the Christmas season.” 

OOKS WANTED :—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols. 1868; —CiEMENT SHorTse in The Sphere 

Smith’s Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols.; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 


or 1866; Doughty's Travels in Arabia Deserta; Wilde’s Works, 14 vols.; Life | TEN MORE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 


of Mytton, 1835, 1837 or 1851; Steveneon’s Works; Hand) Cc ; 
Catlin’s American Indians; Beardsley’s Later Work, 1901; Lover's Works, 3 7s. 6d. net. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M_A..LLD. 


TOOK BARGAIN GALE woe “ Sound, illuminating distinguished work.”—Observer. 
.—New copies at 25 per cent. to 
4 P a on —- nye yt eee mn ge Catalogue and Supplements, NE Ww 6s. FIC TION. 
s' ree. in classes i i 
Peautiful Colour Books in s ial Sinlinns fee peommtation. yoea YJ. HAGAR MARY JOHNSTON’S New Novel 
GLAISHER, Remainder and D: t Bookseller, Wigmore Street, W. “The publication of a new story by the author of ‘ By order of 
—_ : the Company’ must be an event to a very large number of 
“A stirring thing on paper and would take readers, ff ‘Hagar’ Miss Mary Eieden has produced s 
a real grip on the stage.”"—THE FIELD, novel as remarkable as any that she has before given us.” 
—The Daily Telegraph. 


THE SEA-POWER OF MAUD DIVER’S New Novel 
E N G LA N D THE J UDG ge pee Bie are 


tion.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A play for a village audience THE DREAM SHIP Cynthia Stockley 
by AMABEL STRACHEY Author of “Poppy,” “The Claw,” &o. [SECOND IMPRESSION 
: . “. . . Her new book, ‘The Dream Ship,” is full of colour 
With an inteoductory Ghecus by Mrs. ST. LOE STRACHEY. atmosphere. She has the power to make her readers long to see 
“Dramatic in form, simply expressed, yet touched with the place she writes about. Mrs. Stockley proves herself aa 
a a ~~! —— = great moments experienced and original writer.”—-The Morning Post. 
of history—in fact, mar y something of th Al 
insight that distinguishes Strindberg’s‘ Historical Minia. NO PLACE LIKE HOME John Trews 
tures.’ . . . There is a fine historical sense and knowledge Author of “ Furze the Cruel,” “Sleeping Waters,” dc. 
in these episodes.”—The Daily Mail. “Mr. John Trevena’s new novel is one that will be found 


“Miss Amabel Strachey has, with an admirable literary _| *P80rbingly interosting."—The Daily Telegraph. 


felicity, composed a quite perfect patriotic play for a OTHERWISE PHYLLIS Meredith Nicholson 

village audience.”-—Pall Mall Gasette. Author of “The House of a Thousand Candles,” &c. 

“ Radiant, rick, and beautiful. The book is full of character.” 
Culidford: A. C. CURTIS, Limited —Pall Mall Gazette. 

London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS LONDON 
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Words, words, 


What do you read, my lord ? 





words ! 


Thus HAMLET. But do we not all fail too often to find other than mere words 
in the printed page? Are we as diligent as we should be in seeking to discover the 


true meanings of words ? 


The Need of Words 


The average man has a very limited vocabulary. What is the 
result? The doors of knowledge are practically closed to him. 
Philosophy, Science, or Literature itself—each has a language of 
its own which must be understood before its teachings can be 
appreciated. 

It is the same in the case of the Applied Sciences, and even 
Business in the general sense has its own terms and phrases for 
use in factory and market. 

If, therefore, we have any desire to increase our knowledge, or 
if wo are anxious to improve our business prospects, we must 
acquire & wide vocabulary, we must know the true purport of words. 








own vocabulary, and so increasing our power and influence ? 





THE WORLD OF WORDS 


Are we alive to the importance of adding words to our 


The Power of Words 


We commonly associate the power of words with Parliament 
and politicians, with the platform and the press, but it is much 
more universal. It affects all our relations with our fellow-men. 

To-day, the power of words is greater than it has ever been. 
This is borne out by the enormous increase in the number of books 
sold, and by the fact that the men who wield the greatest 
influence in the several departments of life are the men who 
are best able to express themselves clearly, forcibly, and con- 
vincingly. 

Equipped with a knowledge and command of words, a man cam 
make his personality dominant, 


Send to-day fora FREE COPY of ‘‘ THE WORLD OF WORDS.” 
If so much depends on words, and as to this there can be no 


question, 





you cannot begin too soon to learn all about them. 





The Dictionary Habit 



























Consulting a Dictionary 


It is dangerous to tell a man to consult a diction- 
ary. He may take it as an insult, as an accusation 
of ignorance—nor would it be surprising. Diction- 
aries are so closely associated with school-days 
that it seems hurtful to one’s pride to have 
recourse to them in later years. By why should 
this be? There is no one possessed of such a 
knowledge of words as to be independent of the 
dictionary, And surely it is better to correct 
errors or remove ignorance by the aid of a good 
dictionary than to stumble grievously over words 
and their proper application as so many do in 
writing and speaking. 








Consulting the Dictionary 


One reason why dictionaries are not more fre- 
quently consulted is to be found in the totally 
inadequate information and definitions given in the 
average dictionary. It is most discouraging when 
searching for a meaning to find that the word is not 
in the dictionary at all, or that its definition is 
so obscure as to be unintelligible. THE NEW 
STANDARD DICTIONARY, so well described in 
“The World of Words,’ contains all words, and its 
definitions are so clear and precise as to leave no 
room for doubt. It is the Dictionary to consult 
whether for ordinary every-day words, or for words 
and terms relating to Science, Literature, or the 





It is a delightful habit if the Dictionary is THE 
NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY, It is so much 
more than a Dictionary that to make a practice of 
consulting it regularly is to widen one’s knowledge, 
not merely in the matter of words, but in every 
possible direction. The Dictionary habit gives a 
new interest to one’s reading, even if that reading 
be confined to the newspapers, for there is never an 
issue that does not contain references which are 
meaningless to the average It also invests 
one’s writing with a glamour, because it develops a 
love of correctness in the use of words, and leads 
directly to the utilization of a wider vocabulary, 






















most abstruse subjects. 


What others say about “The New 
Standard Dictionary.” 


Sir William Crookes, 0.M., F.R.S., writes, 4th November, 1913 :— 


“It well deserves all the encomiums that can be bestowed on it.” 


or Lord Roberts, V.C., K.C., writes, 4th November, 

“Tam delighted with it. Not only is it a complete Dictionary, so arranged 
as to make its use as easy as possible, but it is also a miniature biographical 
record, The Appendix is likely to be of great service, and, in short, the work 
is the nearest approach to an encyclopedia of any dictionary I have met with. 
It will be of the greatest use to me.” 


—— A. H. Robertson, Murrayfield, writes, 3rd November, 
— 


“ Your incomparable Dictionary I consider simply marvellous value for the 
aaa meant you are charging ... will prove invaluable to me and my 


Maartens Maartens, Esq., 
lith November, 1913 :— 
“ > 
mh I stand before it spell-bound, as I once stood before the Great Pyramid. 
meroduet of a myriad hands combining to one deed—the outcome of a 
ban ion heads converging to one thought. Your books look large, but the 
ment we realise the liebig of man’s intellect since Adam, how compactly 
Feasonable in life they appear.” 


The Waverley Book Co., Ltd., 
7, 8 & 9 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


LL.D., The Dutch Author, writes, 














“THE WORLD OF WORDS” describes the NEW STANDARD DIC 

TIONARY fully and clearly. It demonstrates by actual specimen pages the 
wonderful comprebensiveness of this new work, its encyclopedic character, 
its many useful and interesting features, such as its quotations, its synonyms 
and antonyms, its proper names and classical terms, its History of the World 
told day by day—all of which lie beyond the scope of the ordinary dictionary. 


“THE WORLD OF WORDS” is sent to 
you post free. 


POST THIS COUPON NOW. 





FREE COPY. 


Tue Waver.ter Boox Co., Lrpv., 
7,8 & 9 Old Bailey, London, E.C, 


Please send me, post free, a copy of “Tas Worup or 
Worps.” 


SII iii ciitnccemrettiesantehisininined peousdbadebaseunt oimantneeines setnten eee 
IEDD,. .contencresovtineaetnwemnnnetinebebintteaineneseenegntnentiaenante oe 
sp.z. 1913. codicesenntnabinnnanel padedestiaske poscveeseaseessoonceoess ove 
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416 LARCE NEARLY 300 
PACES. ILLUSTRATIONS. 














“Still holds its own as first favourite.""—Scotsman, 


4 MOST POPULAR ANNUALS. 
CHATTERBOX. Each of these 


Cloth boards, gilt, 68.; paper boards, 3s. 


two popular 









































Annuals forms 
hy a Children’s 
Library In it- 
self, and con- 


AND EVERYDAY READING 
SUNDA FOR THE YOUNG. tains as much 
416 LARCE 250 NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 4 COLOURED 


PACES, Paper boards, 3s. ; cloth boards, 56 §§ PLATES. ary 3s. 6d. 


Noruine Berrer.—‘ We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage 
reasonable Sunday observance in the schoolroom and nursery."’—Times, books. 


as three ordin- 









































sors THE PRIZE. ais. 


ABOUT 100 ILLUSTRATIONS AND 12 COLOURED PLATES. 
1s. 2d., 18. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. 
It would be difficult to find a better book.” —Westminster Garette. 











LARCE TYPE. ABUNDANCE 














“* Nothing could be better.’’—Daily Telegraph. 








LEADING STRINGS. “SE BAeYs 


OF PICTURES. EASY WORDS. 
1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 











WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 

















First Review. 











pages.”—Evening News. 








GOLDWIN SMITH 


His Life and Opinions. 
By His Literary Executor and late Secretary, ARNOLD HAULTAIN. 


“Lovers of the sparkling mot, the incisive of the Caustic, will enjoy these 
This important and standard volume will prove valuable not only to the general reade? 


but to the scholar and politician. Uniform with “Goldwin Smith’s Correspondence.” 
Demy S8vo. Illustrated. 18s. net. 











WERNER LAURIE, LTD., CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON. 














DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 

















A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


Eafest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 











MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Des. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


papgiter DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Taidto any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 





































































































All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North Jchn Street. 
MANCHESTER: <6 Market Street, 
READING CASES for the SPECTATOR 
to hold Sia Numbers, may be obtained by order 
through any Bookseller or Newsagent, price 
2s. each, by post 2s. 3d. 

Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the Pusuisusr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 














































































































THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 





Advertisements. 
Ovursipe Pace (when available) 14 Gurwras, 
siedeemmad Kes, senbntntommeneneee an Gk 
-Page (Column)...............0+ 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column .............0 220 
arter Narrow Column ......... 110 
Column (two-thirds width of 
ComPanizs, 
ee 21616 0 
OS EE TEE 4M 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 

page, 16s. an inch. é 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
AnD Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Prictror anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ;. H. Barnurz anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxigey, Auckland; 
and C, W. Riesy, Adelaide. 





sa 
Have you a 


BOOKPLATE? 


I design and engrave Boo 
= any — Ke, —_ oh. 

ing original work, iall in 
each plata. Bock lovers. invasiehty oat 
their kplates to possess some 
interest, such as their Arms or Crest, 
corner of a study or en, a yi 
favourite flowers, etc., so ery parting’ 
lars sent to.me vary considerably, 
times it is only necessary to refer to army 
which can be easily turned up in the um 
books on the subject, in other cases 
graphs (snap shots frequent] 
that the detail of a Panera auf 
may be accurately included in the 
On this material I prepare a pencil sketd 
showing a suggestive treatment, which | 
submit for approval before engraving the 
plate. The cost varies, of course, according 
to the amount of work involved, and th 
method of engraving, ranging from 17s. 64 
for design, plate and 100 proofs 
in the case of a simple design, to sever) 
guineas for the best work on copper plate, 
but in all cases I feel sure my pricesany 
much lower than are usually charged fe 
equally good work. This is because] 
specialise in Bookplates and have a staff ¢ 
capable artists and engravers, well verse 
in the art, to assist me. 

On request I will send specimens free to ay 
address at home or abroad. It generally teks 
about three weeks to complete the design, plim 
and 100 proofs, but as Bookplates are increasingly 
recognized as most suitable gifts, it is sometina 
necessary to complete in less time: I do thi 
whenever possible, 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland St., London, W, 





SCH WEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 
and COLONIES. 





SCH WEITZER'S 


PEPTON COCOA 


1S DELIGHTFUL 
and 
DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1980, _ 
Authorised Capital, £6,000,000, Issued Capital, 
£4,500,000, 
Paid-up Capital, 21,500,000. Reserve 
Fund, 21,500,000. Together......... £3,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ......£3,00008 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £6,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, BO. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominios ad 
New 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods @ 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Booh- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


~D ITALIAN LACE. 3; wusa ricct. ta 2 vols. Cr, folio. Beautifully Ilus- 


trated with Coloured Plates. Limited to 300 Copies. £6 6s. net. 


FRENCH COLOUR PRINTS OF THE XVIII. CENTURY. 


60 Plates in Colour and an Introduction by MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. Demy 4to. £2 2s. net. 


CATALOGUE ofthe Collection of Sir FREDERICK COOK, 


Bart. Edited by HERBERT COOK, M.A.,F.S.A. In 3 volumes. Demy 4to. Vol. I. containing 94 Collotype and 24 Photo 


gravure Plates. £6 6s. net (now ready) or the 3 vols. £15 net. 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S BOOK OF PICTURES. 4: visies 


jn Colour and an Introduction by Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q”). Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


4 BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


MOTHER GOOSE. The Old Narsery Rhymes. tusteaica vy 


ARTHUR RACKHAM. Square crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 6s. net. 
“Mr, Rackham at his best.”—-Sim Craups Puuurrs in the Daily Telegraph. 


THE STOR Y OF CHAN TI CLEER. Adapted from the French of 


EDMUND ROSTAND by FLORENCE HANN. Illustrated in Colour by J. A. SHEPHERD. Square crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AKBAR. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. Iilus- 


trated in Colour by BYAM SHAW. Square crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


BLOSSOMS FROM A JAPANESE GARDEN. 3; wxx 


FENOLLOSA. With 20 Illustrations in Colour by Japanese Artists. Square crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“Since Stevenson’s ‘ Child Garden’ we have not read a better book of child-verse than this.”—Evening Standard. 























The Collected Essays of EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. 
5 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. each. 
LXVIL Century Studies. II. Gossip in a Library. Ill. Critical Kit-Kats. IV. French Profiles. V. Portraits and Sketches. 


A Booklover’s Edition. With Portraits. 


FATHER AND SON. By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE of the NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU. 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, 4to. IDlustrated with photographs by the Author. 12s. 6d. net. 


LOUIS XVI. FURNITURE. Introduction by 8. de RICCI. 500 Plates. Demy ¢to. 25s. net. 
FIFTY CARICA TURES. By MAX BEERBOHM. Small Crown 4to. 6s. net. 
LIGHTSHIPS AND LIGHTHOUSES. 8; ¥. 4. ravz0r. 100 Piates. 


Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


MY FATHER: vensonat anp SPIRITUAL REMINISCENCES. By E. W. STEAD. 
Iiustrated. (2nd Impression.) Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE DU CH. ESSE DE CHE VRE USE. (Eminent Figures in French History.) 


By LOUIS BATTIFOL. Large Demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 10s. net. 


PRACTICAL CINEMATOGRAPHY. | 3; F. A. TALBOT, Author of 


“Moving Pictures.” Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


Modern Poetry and Drama. 


KNAVE OF HEARTS. by AXTHUR SYMONS.{ THE PLAYS OF W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 
AUGURIES. 5 os laced 16mo. Cloth, 2s. 6s. ; paper, 1s, 6d. each. 
. By N. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
APHRODITE & Other Poems. By J. HELSTON. 5s. net. 1. SMITH. 2. THE TENTH MAN. 
THE DAFFODIL FIELDS. by. MASEFIELD. 3s.64.net 3. LANDED GENTRY. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


, EDITED by T. E. PAGE, Litt.D., and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 
A series of Greek and Latin texts with English translations on the opposite page. Each volume f'cap Svo, 400-600 pages. 
Cloth, Ss. net; leather, 6s. 6d. net. 


Mr. HEINEMANN announces that he will publish very shortly; PLATO, EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, PHAEDO, 
the follo | PHAEDRUS, trauslated by H. N. Fowler. 1 volume. 


ST. wing volumes ir. this well-known Class‘eal Library :— SUETONIUG ceed te 5G halt — 
- JOHN DAM AM AND IOASAPH, " nslated by J. C. e. volumes. 

translated by ee eS a ° 1 vol TACITUS, DIALOGUES, translated by Wm: Peterson, of Mo- 
CICERO, DE OF FICIIS, translated by Walter Miller. 1 vol. ay Pg —~/ Foe pom J GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA, translated 
HORACE ODES, translated by C. E. Bennett, 1 volume. DIO CASSIUS, li. G. Foster (1906), revised by E. Cary. 8 
JULIAN, translated by Wilmer Cave Wright. 8 vole, Vol. IL. volumes. Vol. I. Roman History. 
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A STRONG LIST 
THE JOY OF YOUTH: 


A COMEDY 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
Author of “The Mother,” “The Whirlwind,” “The Haven,” &c. 





“A very modern and v beautiful story.”—Daily Express. “‘An untram- 
melled, rather tr d Ray / lici excursion in exhilarating air.”’—The Times, 
“Intensely interesting.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


ONE OF THE CROWD 


By MADAME ALBANESI, 
Author of “A Young Man from the Country,” “The Glad Heart,”&o 
“The most successful of any of the author’s many popular creations.”— 
Observer, “ No one knows better than Madame Albanesi how to tell a story of 
a girl’s career . . . charming.”"—Daily Chronicle. ‘A delightful love story... 

its editions ought to be many times sold out.”"—T.P.’s Weekly. 
THE MOST SIGNIFICANT STORIES OF 
THE DAY are those comprising 


THE TRIOLOGY 


OF THE LIFE OF RICHARD FURLONG 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 
The FIRST of these, entitled 


THE ANTAGONISTS 
was published last autumn, and has passed through many editions. 
The SECOND, called 
RICHARD FURLONG 
is now in demand at all libraries, and reckons among the great 
successes of 1913, while the THIRD of the series, 


THE ACHIEVEMENT 


which THE ATHENZUM “awaits with interest,” will COM- 
MENCE PUBLICATION in JANUARY in 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 














LORD LONDON: A Romance of To-Day. 
By KEBLE HOWARD, 
Author of “The Smiths of Surbiton.” 
*“Thore is no reason why this novel should not be one of a series of books 
on self-help. No detail is missing to show how a young man with brains, 


courage and fi in may become rich an werful. Itis a 
biography with altered names and just a trimming of embuollery.”—-Stendaré. 








THE ROAD TO VICTORY Rose Schuster 
‘Makes one think of Dumas. This book comes as near to that unapproach- 


able model as we can remember.’’—The Times, 


THE SOUL OF A SUFFRAGETTE W. L. Courtney 


“ Brilliant studies , . . the best book of short stories we have seen for somo 
time.” —Vanity Fair. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


“The merriest mixture conceivable.""—Sunday Times. 


GOLD LACE: A Study in Girlhood Ethel Colburn Mayne 
“A novel of singular and capricious charm,”—Country Life, 


FLOWER OF THE GOLDEN HEART Violet A. Simpson 
“One of the best historical romances of recent years,”"—The Daily Telegraph. 


THE MAGIC FIRE Frances Hammond 
“The author has shown no little gowee. in depicting the sufferings of a 
"y 


highly-strung nature eager for love,” —The Time 


THE WOMAN FLINCHES Mrs. Fred Reynolds 
* A really pathetic story .. . rare charm,”—Observer, 


THE GREY CAT J. B. Harris-Buriand 


“ A most fascinating story of crime, full of living people and thrilling episode, 
Just the book for a winter's night.” —Vanity Fair. 


MELUTOVNA: A Romance of Russia Hannah Burman 
“Told with an abundance of character, always real and sympathetic, a 

powerful presentation of the lot of the Jew under Russian rule, and ina 

restrained and sincere style which is singularly effective.’"—The Times, 


Edwin Pugh 


JEAN AND LOUISE Antonin Dusserre 
* A little gem of poetic literature,”"—Ladies’ Field. 

THE VULGAR LOVER Vincent Brown 
«* Shows remarkable imagination and power."’—Truth, 

THE SHADOW OF THE DRAGON Czxcilia Moore 


“Told in crisp dialogue, skilful narrative, and with a sense of atmosphere 
which paints for us all thestrange wickedness of Eastern life under the brilliant 
colour of its attractive surface.’""—Morning Post. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co.,Ltj 
Plays and Pastimes, 


How to Entertain Your Guests. py po 
DICKINSON, Cloth, 1s.6d. A most necessary and helpfal 
rth 





volume. [Fou 

The contents are grouped under the following heads 
Competitions, Round Games, Paper Games, Noi re 
Quiet Games, Table Games, Tricks, &c., Children’s g 
Forfeits. = 


“Tt is a capital book for a hostess who, as the Americ 
things hum at her evening parties,’’"—Scotsman, icans say, wants to maby 


More Ways of Entertaining your Guests, 
DOROTHY DICKINSON. Cloth, 1s. 6d. [Just Publiagd 


Gwo Plays from Arabian Nights. By weave, 
CLAY anp CLARIBEL SPURLING. Paper, 44.; cloth, 61 


(Just Out 
The Boy Scouts’ Book of Plays. wy L 
CHAMBERS, With Introduction by Bramwett H. Wrrunny 
Scoutmaster. 4d. paper; cloth, 6d. 


Four Plays for Scouts, including from 9 to 12 performers, 


Pageant Plays for Children. By & &. BLoxy 
With Introductory Note by Iranra Conti. Cloth, 1s 6 
Any one play can be had at 3d. each, 


The Young Standard Searer’s Reciter. Compiled 
by E. A. BULLEY, 44.; cloth, 6d. 


Our Girls’ Book of Plays. By mM. COOPER. Fin 
and Second Series. Paper, 4d. each part; cloth, 6d. each, 


Al Perfect Cure, and other Plays. ny M. coopm 
Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. Any one Play can be had at 3d, each 


Dialogues, Duologues and Monologues. ty wary 
H. DEBENHAM. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. Any one Play cg 
be had at 3d. each. 


More Dialogues, Duologues and AConologues 
By MARY H. DEBENHAM. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d day 
one Play can be had at 3d. each. 


Action Songs for Children. By MARY FLETCHER 
3d. each. Consisting of three separate Songs, including from 
10 to 24 performers. 


Our Children’s Book of Plays. First and Seomé 
Series. Paper, 4d. each series; cloth, 6d. each. 


Plays for Schools. py u. E. RIVETT-CARNAC. 4; 
cloth, 6d. 


Elsa and the Trolls, and other Plays for Little People 
By HELEN SHIPTON. Illustrated by Hexen Mum 


Cloth, 1s. Sepurately, 6d. each. 
Holiday Plays for Girls. By consvANCE E. WAUGH 
4d.; cloth, 6d. 


Three different Plays with from 9 to 10 performers (girls). 
A List giving the titles and number of the performers will be 
forwarded on application. 


LITTLE TREASURE SERIES. 
Most Useful and Practical Little Books. 
Paper 4d. and Cloth 6d. per volume. 


Don’ts for Mothers. By Mrs. Exsvrt. 


“Rarely has more genuine common sense been bound up than that which 
ap s in this booklet.’’—Daily Mail. The Christian World adds another 
“Don't.” “ Don't forget to buy this book,” 


The Little Treasure Book. A Selection of Poems and 
Hymus for Reading and Recitation. Edited by M. Bramstoy. 


Plain Directions on Cookery, ‘Two Parts. By Auc 


MassSINGBERD. 

The Blue Birthday Book. Edited by Mrs. Tressct 
Cloth, 6d. 

How to Nurse in our Homes, By A. M. ALEXANDER. 
Beautiful Sewing. By Joszpua Cranz. 

The Way to be Well. By Mrs. Yorxs Smiru. 


On Miniature and Window Gardening. By Puass 
ALLEN and Dr. H,. W. Goprrer, Illustrated. 


The Laundry at Home. By K. F. Purpon. 


Healthy Homes and How to Keep Them. By 
FLorENcE StacPoo.e. 2 Vols. Two parts in vol. complete, cloth boards, ls 


Simple Continental Dishes. By Atics MassincBerp. 


The Book of Simple Remedies. By Frorence St% 
POOLE. 2 Volumes, 


Mother and Child. By Constance NAnKIVELL. 
Keepers at Home. By Epirx Tuompson. ae 











LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD, 
3 & 4, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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fromthe BROADWAY HOUSE List 


Jord Milner's Achievement. — THE RECON- 

ae ae oe 

“STRUCTION OF THE NEW COLONIES 
UNDER LORD MILNER. by W. BASIL 
WORSFOLD. 2vols. 25s. net. 


fhe Reformation in Perspective—-LU THER: A 
BIOGRAPHY. ky HARTMANN GRISAR, 8.J. 
Authorized Translation. In 6 vols. Vols, I-II. now ready. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. net each. 
“Not merely a book to be reckoned with ; it is one with which we cannot 
,"—Athenzum, 


The Forest of Enchantment—_DICTIONARY OF 
MEDIEVAL ROMANCE and ROMANCE 
WRITERS. By LEWIS SPENCE. 8s. 6d. net. 


A Modernist’? View—-NEW IDEALS in the 


GOSPEL. Ry Prof. HERMANN SCHELL. Authorized 
Translation. With 32 Plates. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 
“4 masterpiece of Catholic apologetics.”—The Tablet, 


Mlantic Passengers. HISTORY of EMIGRA- 
TION FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 
TO NORTH AMERICA: 1763-1912. By 
§. C. JOHNSON, D.Sc. 6s. net. 

The Soul of the Quartier Latin CHANSONS 


POMPADOUR. by AVRON STRAWBRIDGE. 
Foreword by YVETTE GUILBERT. Fileur-de-lys cloth, 


2s, 6d. net. 


Ghinewe Finances ‘The GREAT SQUEEZE. 


By W. B. HOSKING. Picture-boards, 1s. net. 


How the Other Half Live.-—THE WORKER’S 
DAILY ROUND. By CHARLES WATNEY and 
J. A. LITTLE. Fully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Bladen’s Italy —HOW TO SEE ITALY BY 


RAIL. By DOUGLAS SLADEN. With 160 Illustrations. 
2nd Edition, small cr. 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 


Jacknow Edition RU BAIYAT OF OMAR 


KHAYYAM. A fall translation from the Lucknow 
Edition. By JOHNSON PASHA. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Heart of Hellas GREEK LOVE-SONGS. 


Translated by J. A. POTT. First and Second Series. Each 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. net; velvet calf, 3s. net. 


The Other World -ACROSS the BARRIER. 


By H. A. DALLAS. With a Chapter by H. B. MARRIOTT 
WATSON. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Librarian’s Book.— PUBLIC LIBRARY 
ADMINISTRATION. By W.S. C. RAE. Ilnus- 
trated, 2s. 6d. net. 


Amold White's Obiter Dict _YWIEWS of VAN oc. i— 
By ARNOLD WHITE. Two Series. Each, picture boards, 
Is. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

A Novel with a Purpose—THE BIRTHRIGHT 
OF GRIMALDI. By Mrs. HOPE HUNTLY. 6s, 


A love story dedicated to all who oppose the infliction of cruelty upon 


Better than “Tango” CHILDREN’S GAMES 
AND CHILDREN’S PARTIES. py GLADYs 
BEATTIE CROZIER. Foreword by Mrs. ALEC-TWEEDIE. 
8 vols., 1s. net each. (Indoor Games—Outdoor Games— 
Parties). Also in 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 






































4 Complete List of AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS will be 
sent post free on application, 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. and 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LIMITED. 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 





T. C. & E. C. JACK 


THE NEW 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


IN A SINCLE VOLUME OF 1,600 PACES. 
Equal in extent to six large volumes. 
Concise, Accurate, Up-to-date. 
No more hunting for the right volume. No more 
tracing references from one volume to another. 


“A miracle of miscellaneous usefulness.” 
—THE BOOKMAN. 


M: aps § and Illustrations. 








Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


AUTUMN and WINTER 


By W. BEACH THOMAS and A. K. COLLETT. 
With a series of Reproductions in Colour from the 
work of Sir Atrrep East, R.A., Harry Becker, 
C. W. Fursr, Buxton Kwiaur, and Ha.pans 
Macratu, and nearly 200 Drawings in the Text 
by A. W. Szuasy. 
One of the most charming Nature-books ever 
published. Beautifully bound, 10s. 6d. net. 
“it is a genuine piece of England.” 


THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


By H. F. B. WHEELER. 
**The book is illustrated with an_ extraordinarily in- 
teresting series of reproductions.”—THE ATHENZUM, 
Over 80 Illustrations (many never previously repro- 
duc ed). Cloth, 7s. 64. net. 


THE RENAISSANCE 
AND ITS MAKERS 


By J. D. SYMON and 8S. L. BENSUSAN. 
Covers every aspect of the Renaissance in a 
fascinating manner. Illustrated with numerous 
interesting Plates, 10 being in full Colour from 
great paintings. 
Beautifully bound, 10s. 6d. net. 


“*The book gives in reasonable compass and with 
much vivacity of manner what the ordinary reader 
wishes to know and will hardly find elsewhere 
except by pursuing the diverse channels of interest 
through | a great many monographs.’ — a 4 TIMES, — 


THE 
BRITISH BIRD BOOK 


Completion of a Great Work. 


Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. (Oxon.), assisted 
by a Staff of the most eminent Ornithologists, 
200 Drawings in Colour by G. E. Lopes, A. W. 
Szapy, G. E. Coxinins, and others. 200 Photos 
by various notable bird-photographers. 
In 12 sections, at 103. 6d. net per section; and in 
4 volumes, buckram, gilt tops, 36s. net per volume. 
Edition de Luxe (350 copies signed and numbered), 
in 4 volumes, at £4 4s. net per volume, 








FOR JUVENILES. 


THE STORY OF THE 
WORLD 


By ELIZABETH O’NEILL, M.A. 

A simple History of the World, uniform with 
“A Book of Discovery.” Profusely Dlustrated in 
Colour and Black from authentic sources. 

A profoundly interesting and instructive volume. 
___ Beautifully bound, square 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE 
STORY OF GREECE 


By MARY MACGREGOR, that highly popular 
child’s author of whose “Stories of King Arthur's 
Knights” over 60,000 have been sold. 
Illustrated with 19 Drawings in Colour by 
Watrer CRANE, 

Beautiful binding, large square 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


London: T. G. & &. G. JACK; and all Booksellers. 
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HARPER &. BROTHERS 


THE TRAGEDY OF MARY STUART. 


By Henry C. 


Suxtiy. 9 Photogravures. 103.6d. net. By the Author of 


“Literary Bypaths in Old England.” 


“He writes with an engaging style, and the work, with its fino series of 

portraits, is beautifully produced.”"—Manchester Courier. : 
“Written with insight and regard to historical detail which raises the 

narrative into the first rank of the year’s biographies.’’—Gentlewoman. 
“ More interesting and incomparably more exciting than a romance,’’—Queen. 


WHISTLER STORIES. 8s. 6d. By Don C. Surrz. 


A collection of anecdotes giving glimpses of Whistler’s artistic insight, and 
of his keen, though sometimes scathing, wit. 


MIRACLES OF SCIENCE. 7. 62. not. 


Smita WitiiaMs. 


A record of recent progress in physics, chomistry, biology, medicine, astro- 
nomy and applied mechanics, 


FAMILIAR SPANISH TRAVELS, lus. 7. 64. net. 


By W. D. Howse tts. 


MATTER AND SOME OF ITS DIMENSIONS. 


2s. 6d. net. By Wm. Kearney Carr. 


This new volume of Harper's “ Library of Living Thought”’ deals with the 
basis and the significance of the belief in the fourth dimension. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 123. Gd. net. 
By J. K. Hosmer, LL.D. 
An authoritative, compact, and impartial account of the great conflict of 


By Dr. Henry 


2 vols, 


1861—1865 


THE BATTLE OF CETTYSBURCG. 


By J. B. Youna. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FORCES IN AMERICAN 


HISTORY. 6s. net. By Atnsert Busunett Hart, 
Ph.D., LL.D. 


THE STORY OF A PAGE. 


HEATON. 


A History of the New York World, and its influence under the Editorship of 
Joseph Pulitzer. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 
Marie Monrarane. 
Sound advice upon health, food, exercise, cleanliness, lotions, and massage. 


PMAOTOR CAR TROUBLES. 15. not. By a. W. Stavsow, ME. 


A handy little pocket-book ingeniously arranged so that the proper remedy 
may instantly be found, 


SAFETY: Methods for Preventing Occupa- 
tional Accidents and Disease. Illus. 12s. 6d. net. By 
W. H. Totman, Ph.D., and L. B. Kenpanu. 
** An elaborate handbook of practical information.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
** Should take a high place in the literature of industry.""—Glasgow Herald, 


Illus. 7s. 6d. net. 


10s. 6d. net. By Joun L. 


Illus, 33, 6d. net. By 





FICTION. 
THE MAIN ROAD 6s. By M. R. Warren 


Written with masterly insight into the obligations of one social class to 
another, and, above all, into the present-day aspirations of woman in politics 
and morals. The love-story raises tremendous questions, and maintains a 
pure, inspiring tone throughout, 


THE ARCYLE CASE 6s. By Arthur Hornblow 


“A story of peculiar mystery, told with brisk, vivid narration anda sense of 
actuality that holds the reader absorbed till the real criminal is revealed.” 


—Sunday Times, 
THE ROMANCE OF ALI sos. By E. Stuart 
THE DESIRED WOMAN és. 


By W. N. Harben 
PARTNERS 6s. By Margaret Deland 


A charming little romance of the village postmistress and the now post- 
master appointed to introduce ‘‘ modern methods.” 


THE HOUSE OF HAPPINESS Gs. By Kato Langley Bosher 
IS IT ENOUCH? 8s. 6d. By H. R. Campbell 


A story of love, music, and socialism, with a Bohemian setting. 


THE COLDEN RULE DOLLIVERS 3s. 64. By Margaret Cameron 


The humorous exploits of a blithe young couple and their motor car. 





GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
INDIAN BRAVES 6s. By K. D. Sweetser 
AIRCRAFT BOOK FOR BOYS 3s. 64. net. _ By A. H. Verrill 
WIRELESS BOOK FOR BOYS 3s.6d.net. By A. H. Verrill 
BECINNING ELECTRICITY 8s. 6d. net. By D. C. Shafer 
YOUNC ALASKANS IN THE ROCKIES 6s. By Emerson Hough 
JOE, THE BOOK FARMER 6s. By Garrard Harris 


The story of up-to-date farming methods attractively told. 
Please write for Descriptive List of New Books. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


THE LIFE OF 


WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM, 
By BASIL WILLIAMS. 
With Portraits and Maps. 2 Vols. 8vo. 25s. not, 

“Tho appearance of a Life of William Pitt, first Earl gf 
Chatham, is an event of undoubted importance in the histos 
and literary world. . . . It isno exaggeration to describe the 
volumes which Mr, Williams has just given us as the best life 
Chatham which has yet been written.”—The Times. 


SECOND EDITION. 


BY THE BROWN BOG, 
By OWEN ROE and HONOR URSE. 
With Silhouettes. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“These short stories of Irish life and sport are second to 
few in their wit, incident and atmosphere.”—Ladies’ Field, 

“The spirited humour of ‘ By the Brown Bog’ is not a littl, 
enhanced by some clover thumbnail silhouettes.”—Queen, 

“There is a sporting, wholesome air about all tho nino tale 
that appear, and in point of excellence there is hardly a pin t 
choose between them.”—Referee. 


Clio, a Muse, and other Essays, Lite 
and Pedestrian. By G. M. TREVELYAN, With 
Map. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Contents: Clio, a Muse—Walking—George Meredith—P, 
and Rebellion—Poor Muggleton and tho Classics—John Woolmay 
the Quaker—The Middle Marches—If Napoleon had won the 
Battle of Waterloo. 

“ The first essay is one of the most salutary pronouncements upoa 
the teaching and function of history that we have read for a long 
time.”—The Times. 


“TRUE POETRY.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Love Triumphant, and Other Poems 
By R. GORELL BARNES. F’cap 4to. 3s. 6d. net, 

“We desire to draw special attention to the poems of Mr. Ronald 
Gorell Barnes, for while they add their music to the growing 
chorus in the present rapid revival of English poetry, they have 
also a determinate and distinctive note that gives them a place 
apart from other noticeable work.”—Contemporary Review. 


Shakspere as a_ Playwright. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, Professor of Dramatic Liters 
ture in Columbia University. With 4 Illustrations. 8r0. 
15s. not. 


Milton’s Astronomy. By THOMAS N. ORCHARD, 
M.D., Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Tt is a book full of beautiful thought and quotation. . . . The 

book is excellent indeed and beautiful in all ways, and it is some- 

thing of a joy to recommend it to anyone who has an eye for 

colour and a mind for stars. It is worth tons of popular u- 

interesting printed stuff, which is sold nowadays by the weight— 

by the quantity, not at all for the quality.”—Saturday Review. 

William Morris’s Prose Romances. 

LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY (NEW VOLUMES). 
F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 28. Net; Leather, 3s, Net each Volume. 

The Story of the Glittering Plain. [ Ready. 

The Wood Beyond the World. [On Monday neat. 

The Well at the World’s End. Two volumes. 
































NEW VOLUME OF PROF. CORY’S HISTORY OF 8. AFRICA. 


The Rise of South Africa: A History of 
the Origin of South African Colonisation 
and of its Development. By G. E. CORY, MA. 
Vol. I1.—From 1820 to 1834 With 38 Illustrations and 
2Maps. 8vo. 18s. *,* Vol. I. price 15s. 


The Origin and History of Irish Names 
of Places. By P. W. JOYCE, LL.D. Vol. III. Cr. 8vo. & 
*,* Vols. I. and II. price 5s. each. 


The Cutlery Trades. An Historical Study 
in the Economics of Small-Scale Production. 
By G. I. H. LLOYD, M.A, Associate Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Toronto. With Illustrations 
and Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [On Monday nest. 


THE WESTMINSTER LIBRARY. (New Volume). 


The Early Church in the Light of the 
Monuments. By the Right Rev. Mgr. A. 8. BARNES, 
M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [On Monday nest. 


Churches in the Modern State. Four Lec 
tures by the Rev. JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, D.D., Litt.D, 
of the Community of the Resurrection, Mirfield. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. : 

Contents: A Free Church in a Froe State—The Great Levia- 

than — The Civil Standpoint — Ultramontanism — Appendix L: 

Respublica Christiana—Appendix II.: Three Cambridge His- 

torians; Creighton, Maitland, and Acton. 

*,* An Illustrated List of Books for Christmas sent on application. 




















HARPER & BROTHERS, 4 ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,39 Paternoster Row London, E.¢. 
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FROM MOWBRAYS’ LIST. 


A LIFE OF JOHN COSIN 

A LI ham, a By PERCY H. OSMOND, M.A. With 
Bishop of Pillustrations. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. j 

~ creditable attempt to fill up a gap in ecclesiastical biography with a 
- for which his published works and correspondence provide abundance 

memoir, fo of the munificent, learned, and masterful Restoration Bishop of 

oam.’'—The Times. 


OUTLINES OF EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND. 
By 


JACKSON, L.C.C. Paper, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s, net, (Christian 
Social Union Handbooks.) 
A complete sketch of our present educational system from the Public 
Elementary School to the University, with suggestions for reform. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


GLIMPSES OF THE PAST. 


ZABETH WORDSWORTH, formerly Principal of Lady Margaret 
Pew ith Eight Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
of the book—there is a good proportion of piquant pages— 
 — ing of all this with Miss Wordsworth's own peculiar gifts of 
yaciness and humour. There are numbers of good stories; of little scenes and 
typical figures cleverly vignetted ; and characters skilfully and sympathetically 
“—Athenzum, 
Or eesteimetmestanttienensrensinn freemen 
THE WHOLE MAN. 
Edited by GEOFFREY BHODES. With Contributions by Sir DYCE 
DUCKWORTH, Bart., M.D., LL.D., GEORGE COWELL, F.R.C.S., and 
the Rev. A.O. HAYES, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 
ection of papers dealing with various aspects of the Church’s ministry 
een, the idter-relation of bodily, mental and spiritual health, and the 
Ministry of Healing. a : 


a 


CREATIVE REVELATION. 
Four 


Lectures on the Miraculous Christ. By the Rev. J. G, SIMPSON, 
D.D., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. Cloth, 2s. net, 




















THE COUNTRY PARSON. 
His Work and Influence. By the Rev. F. J. HAMMOND, A.K.C. Witha 
Preface by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Rochester. Cloth, Is. 6d, net, 


THE ARTS OF THE CHURCH. 


the Rev. PERCY DEARMER, D.D. l6mo, Profusely Illus- 

trated. Cloth, Is. 6d. net each. 

THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA. By Gorpow Crossz, M.A. 

THE ORNAMENTS OF THE MINISTERS. By the Rev. Percr Deaumer,D.D. 
(Second Edition.) 

THE DECORATIVE ARTS IN THE SERVICE OF THE CHURCH. By 
Paancis Srpxexy Unwiy, 

CHURCH BELLS. By H.B. Watters. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
A. G, Hiu1, M.A., F.S.A, 

CHURCH MUSIC. By the Rev. Maurice F, Beir, M.A, 

at '5-4 (PERITECTURE IN ENGLAND, By the Rev, E. Hermrrace Dar, 


RERABSEARCE ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. E. Henmrracz Day, D.D., 


SYMBOLISM OF THE SAINTS. By the Rev. P. H. Drrceurrevp, M.A., F.S.A, 

THE CHANCEL AND THE ALTAR. By Hanotp C. Kine, M.A. 

CHURCH EMBROIDERY. By Auice Drypey. 

HERALDRY OF THE CHURCH, A Handbook for Decorators. By the Rev. 
E. BE. Dorine, M.A., PSA, gga ¢ Mi Me: 

THE ENGLISH CHURCHMAN’S 

LIBRARY. 


Cloth, with gilt top, and marker, 1s. net: Leather, 2s, net, 
SOME SELECTED VOLUMES. 
SPIRITUAL COUNSELS TO DISTRICT VISITORS AND OTHERS. By the 
late Most Rev. G. H. WiLxinsox, D.D. [Second Edition, 
ON THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By the Rev. Canon W. C. E, 
Newsour, M.A. 
DEAN CHURCH. By D. C. Larusvury, M.A. 
THE NOTES OF THE CHURCH. By the Rev. Danwetz Srorx, D.D. 
THE MYSTERIES OF GRACE. By the Rev. T. A. Lacey, M.A, 
THE CHRISTIAN USE OF THE PSALTER. By the Rev. A. R. Wurruam, M.A, 
By the Right Hon. G. W. E. Russrix, 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH. DR. LIDDON. DR. PUSEY. 
By the Rev. M. Crait Bicxersrers, M.A. 
LETTERS TO A GODSON. (First Series.) How to read the Old Testament 
arya 70 conch ‘ 
- (Second Series. attempt to giv 
t of Christian Destine with s J tions for ata —* aa 


(For other volumes in this Library see special list.) 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY. 


Edited by 8. L.OLLARD, M.A., Vice-Principal of 8. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
Chaplain to the Bishop of orcester and Hon. Canon of 
Worcester. Assisted sd GORDON CROSSE, M.A., of New College, 
Oxford, and Lincoln's Inn. Assisted by nearly SEVENTY CONTRI. 
BUTORS. Super royal 8vo; 700 RP. with Two Coloured Maps. Cloth, 
e 12/6 net. Half-morocco, 21/- net. India Paper Edition, half-morocco, 25/- net. 
The work has been well done, and the articles, though naturally differing 
a eter and importance, habitually maintain a high standard of accuracy 
= interest. It is so brightly written that we feel sure it will be used not only 
w reference but for continuous reading as well.”—The Times, 
We have at last a Dictionary of English Church History, and its editors 
wh to be congratulated on the result of their labours. They have given us a 
z ume which contains as much information as one could reasona’ ly expect 
find in such a work.’’—English Historical lew, 
Gavintuseoeee 
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MY MEMORIES 
By LORD SUFFIELD 


“There are portraits in the book that take 
the reader behind the seenes in society” 
(Standard). “The volume gleams with new 
lights about King Edward... a book rich in 
anecdotage of the richest sort (D. Chronicle). 
“The reminiscences of a man who has really 
been on intimate terms with princes and 
potentates are doubly welcome” (D. Mail). 
“Of King Edward VIL, as would only be 
expected, Lord Suffleld’s book contains any 
number of illuminating pictures” (D. Tele- 
graph). With an Introduction by Lord 
Charles Beresford. Edited by Alys Lowth. 
With 33 unique Illustrations. 16s. net. 


THE CHINA COLLECTOR 


This Guide to the Porcelains of the English 
Factories, by H. W. Lewer. A necessity to 
every collector or would-be collector. With 
32 Plates together with the English Marks, 
5s. net. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 


A remarkable work on the Florentine Days 
of Leonardo and Verrocchio, by Dr. Jens 
Thiis. “A beautiful and original book... 
deserves the extravagant praise that it is 
worthy of its subject” (Pall Mall Gazette). 
300 Illust. 42s. net, 


FRANCISCO GOYA 


The First Serious Study in English of the 
work and personality of the Eighteenth 
Century Spanish Painter and Satirist. By 
Hugh Stokes. With 48 Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR OF 


the Terror. “A strange and moving story” 
(Times) of the Reign of Terror. “A brilliant 
biography” (D. Express) of Fouquier Tinville, 
By A. Dunoyer. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE GARDEN OF IGNORANCE 
The experiences of a woman ina garden. By 
Mrs. GEORGE CRAN. 2nd Edition. 65s, net. 
THE FLAW IN OUR ARMOUR 


By Major-Gen. Sir W. Knox, K.C.B. With 
an Introduction by Earl Roberts, V.C. is. net. 


THE LATEST NOVELS 


SHEILA INTERVENES 


“The hand that drew Sheila has great things 
to do in fiction” (D. Telegraph). “A Novel of 
unusual merit” (Standard). “Thoroughly 
readable and entertaining” (M. Post). By 
Stephen McKenna, author of “The Reluctant 


Lover.” 6s. 
THE BEWILDERED BENEDICT 


“ Another success. We are sure that we shall 
always enjoy reading anything that he writes” 
(Pall Mall Gazette). By the author of the 
famous “ Bachelor's Buttons.” Ninth Thous. 6s, 


THE SALE of LADY DAVENTRY 


A Great Novel Success. Sixth Thousand. 6s, 


THE BREATH OF THE KARROO 


A South African Novel. By L.H. Brinkman. 6s, 


HERBERT JENKINS LIMITED, 





















































































































A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Ltd., 28, Margaret Street 
Oxford Circus, London, W.; &9 High Street, Oxford. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


LORD LYONS 


A Record of 
British Diplomacy. 


By the Right Hon. LORD NEWTON. 


With Portraits. In 


2 volumes. 30s. net. 


Lord Cromer in THE SPECTATOR :—“‘In the opinion of some who were highly qualified to judge, Lord Lyons was 
the greatest Ambassador who has represented this country in modern times. The full and deeply rae 
Bri 


account of his career amply attests the validity of this claim. 
ed it, will be carefully studied by all classes.” 


diplomacy,’ as Lord Newton has very aptly c 


It is greatly to be hoped that this ‘record of 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ A great biography, a classical record of the career of one of the greatest of British 
rs.” 


bassado 


ATHENZUM.—“We do not exaggerate its importance when we say that it gives a far more coherent and COM. 
plete account of the collapse of the Second Empire than the world has hitherto received.” 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE VILLIERS, 


4th EARL OF CLARENDON 


By the Right Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 


With portraits. 2 


volumes 303. net. 


SPECTATOR.—“Lord Clarendon has been singularly happy in his Maguephen. None but one who is hi 


por hyrogenitus could faithfully depict the proceedings and aspirations o 
n 


the porphyrogeniti who then held s 


ngland. Sir Herbert Maxwell, with true literary instinct, Mf wisely decided . . . to rely mainly on privats 
a 


written intercourse in order to 


letters do not stand alone. Sir Herbert Maxwel 


reproducing the vivacious utterances of his numerous female correspon 


PRIMATE ALEXANDER : 


A Memoir, edited by ELEAN 


resent a vivid os of Lord 
deserves the deepest — of all lovers of literature for 


rendon and his times. But Lord Clarendon’s 


ents.” 
Archbishop 


of Armagh, 
OR ALEXANDER. 1 vol,, 12s. 6d, net. 


TIMES.—* Of Archbishop Alexander we do and shall speak for many a long day, and our gratitude goes out 


to his daughter for undertaking the task of compiling a 


Miss Alexander could scarcely be the daughter of two such poets without being gifted wi 
expression and more than common insight. Both qualities appear richly in her comments and her dese 


record of his life and a summary of his "oy qualities. 
th rare —- of 
Tiptions. 





A Famous Musician’s Racy Reminiscences. 


My Art and My Friends. 3; sirF.x. 
COWEN. lvol. 10s. 6d. net. 


Eventne Stanparp.—‘Surely no more delightful book of reminiscences 
than this has been published durihg recent years.” 
Duke 


William Augustus, 


Cumberiand. his Early Life and Times, 
1721-1748. By the Hon. EVAN CHARTERIS, 12s. 6d. net. 
Mornine Post.—* Well worth reading.” 


Splendid Failures. xy warry cranawm, 
Author of “The Mother of Parliaments,” &. With Por- 
traits. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tue Trwes.—‘' We shouldimagine that few, even among well-read men and 
women, could read this volume without learning something they did not know 
before.” 


Recollections of a Peninsular 


Veteran. By the late Lieut.Colonel JOSEPH 
ANDERSON, C.B., K.H. 10s. 6d. net. 


Saturpay Revirw.—“ In these days of discursive and interminable memoirs 
and reminiscences it is a sheer delight to come upon these three hundred pages 
of terse heroic narrative.” 


A Civil Servant in Burma. 3, si 
HERBERT THIRKELL WHITE, K.C.L.E. With Ilustra- 
tions. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Tae Timrs.—‘The book is not merely an interesting and pleasantly 
written account of hard work and brilliantly successful service; it is alsoa 
valuable contribution towards the history of Burma.” 


Thirty Years in Kashmir. 3, 
ARTHUR NEVE, F.B.C.S. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


Ovritoox.—‘ Another of the splendid contributions to geographical and 
ethnological science, by which alone missionary endeavour would be more than 
justified,” 


Memories of a Soldier’s Life. 
By Major-General Sir H. M. BENGOUGH, K.C.B.  8vo. 
8s. 61. net. 


Sranpanp.—* The book is very well written and sparkles with good stories 
and anecdotes in which many famous people appear.” 
in the 


Sport and Folk-Lore 


Himalaya. sy caprarIn &. L. HAUGHTON 
(36th Sikhs). With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. not. 
Tur Times.—‘* The book makes capital reading. Many as are the books on 


——— 





NEW 6s. NOVELS NOW READY 
THE GENTLE LOVER. _ 3; ronnesr 


REID, Author of “The Bracknels.” 


Mancurster Guarpiay.—* A book of which it is impossible to read a pags 
ora paragraph without pleasure.” 


of Puncu.—*“ Mr. Forrest Reid is a writer from whom one may always expest 


work that will have a quality of refinement and distinction. 


SOMETHING AFAR. 3y maxwe tt aruv. 


Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
[2nd Impression, 
Darty Tetecorars.— It is indeed a novel such as will enhance its author's 
reputation in the regard of many readers.,"’ 


ZACHARY STOYANOFF : pages from 


the wer peg go! of a Bulgarian Insurgent 
Translated by M. POTTER. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Broap Arrow.—“ This book has all the interest of a fascinating novel.” 


Shakespeare’s Stories. 3, constance 
MAUD, Author of “ Wagner’s Heroes” and MARKY MAUD. 
Illustrated. 53. net. 


PAINTING IN EAST AND WEST. 
By ROBERT DOUGLAS NORTON, Author of “The Choice” 
5s. net. 











New and Revised Edition, 


PAINTING IN THE FAR EAST. 
By LAURENCE BINYON. With many new Illustrations. 
Crown 4to. 21s, net. [Neat week. 


Since the first edition of this book was published in 1907, much has 
happened, and a quantity of new material has been brought to light. 


The Fall of Protection. 
HOLLAND, C.B. 8vo. 12s. 6d. not. 


Tiwes.—“ Few, if any, of Mr. Holland’s many predecessors have given te 
the story of ‘ The Fall of Protection * the same sense of unity.” 


By the Author of “ Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes.” 


THE MOTLEY MUSE. py narrr 


GRAHAM. Illustrated by LEWIS BAUMER. 3s. 6d. net. 


Patt Matt Gazerre,— He is the very Nijinsky of ae verse.” 
Damy Curonicie.—‘ Captain Graham stands in the succession of suck 


By BERNARD 





sport and travel in Kashmir it well justifies its place. 


versifiers as J. K. Stephens and Calverley.” 








LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 


Volame I. 


Now readg. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 


Illustrated Edition. 


including 44 in Colour, and Photogravure Portrait. 
History of the English People.” In 6 vols. 


Edited by Prof. CHARLES HARDING FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, 
Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of Green's “Short 
[Published Quarterly.] Vol. I. 


— Tilustrated Prospectus sent post free on application. 


Super-royal Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 








. e 
The Life 
By HIS GRANDSON, the Eart or Lyrron. 
Syo. 30s. net. 
T 





of Edward 


With Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations. 


Bulwer, First Lord Lytton. 


2 vols. 


us Dawy Grarnic.— His work, literary and political, deserves more recollection than this generation pays to it; and the 


Earl of Lytton has recorded both with ability, with insight, and with judgment.” 


The Life of Florence Nightingale. 


By SIR EDWARD COOK, With Photogravure Portraits. 2vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


Tus Guarpian.—“ Here we have a definitive life of a remarkable woman, told with restraint and informed with all the authority 


ef the accumulated documents of more than sixty years.” 
~ [LLUSTRATED BOOKS. | 
The Art of Botticelli. an Essay 

in Pictorial Criticism. By LAURENCE BINYON. 


With 23 Colour Collotypes, and an Original Etching by 
Murruzap Bons, signed by the Artist. Limited to 275 copies. 


Royal 4to, £12 12s. net. 
New Edition, with 12 additional Ilustrations in Colour. 
Just So Stories. psy rvupyarp KIPLING. 


With Illustrations by the Author and 12 additional Ilus- 
trations in Colour by Joseph M. Gleeson. 4to. 6s. net. 





— 





POETRY AND LITERATURE, 


Thomas Hardy’s Wessex. .,y uERr- 
MANN LEA. Fully Illustrated from Photographs by the 


Author. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tux Darr Curonicite.—“ In brief, here is the definitive Baedeker to Wessex 
Land and the borders thereof which Mr. Hardy has wholly made his own, and 
made for others an imperishab!e heritage. For only when interest in man 
and earth shall cease, before which the Greek Kalends will have arrived, will 
there come a time when the Wessex novels will cease to be a part of the world’s 
spiritual and intellectual wealth.” 


Tales from Ariosto. 
NICHOLSON, Sc.D., LL.D., F.B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


The Crescent Moon. chia Poems. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Translated by the Author 
from the Original Bengali. With 8 Illustrations in Colour. 
Pott 4to. 4s. 6d. net. 


By J. SHIELD 
With Illustrations. 





FICTION. 
THOMAS HARDY’S NEW PROSE VOLUME. 


A Changed Man, The Waiting 


Supper, and other Tales, concluding with 
The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. 6s. 


The Passionate Friends. 
WELLS. 6s. 


JAMES STEPHENS’S NEW BOOK. 


Here are Ladies. xy JAMES STEPHENS, 
Author of “The Crock of Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Tus Sarvrpay Review.—“ Crocks of gold are not to be found beneath 
every bush, but there is much of the precious metal in the new book, and not 
a ine in it which need discourage those who have believed in the author's good 


EDITH WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Custom of the Country. 
By EDITH WHARTON. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tas Westminster Gazerre.—“ For these scenes alone, and for a great deal 
<= and thoughtful criticism on a question of great immediate importance, 
Custom of the Country ’ will be read and discussed by a circle wider 
than that which has learnt to look to Mrs. Wharton for some of the best work 
say novelist is producing in this country.” 


MRS. WATTS’S NEW NOVEL. 


Van Cleve. xy mary s. WATTS, Author of 
“Nathan Burke,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. (Tuesday. 


By H. G. 





*,* A novel of modern life in Ohio, 


*,.* Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & COQ., 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 
THE EARL OF CROMER. 


Political & Literary Essays, 1908- 


1913. by the Right Hon. the EARL OF CROMER, 
O.M., G.C.B. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 
Tux Osserver.—“ Happy, indeed, is he who, having done his day’s work, 
can retire upon such a store of refreshing and varied in as are repre- 
sented in this volume.” 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Sadhana: the Realisation of Life. 
A Series of Lectures. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 
Author of “Gitanjali,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Vocation of Woman. sy ms. 
ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Tee Tiues.—‘A eober, painstaking examination of the position of women 
in modern society, written by one who has read widely on the subject and 
devoted much thought to it.’’ 


sibs. +4. Its Duties and Rights 
—Historically, Philosophically, 
and Religiously Regarded. a 


Series of Essays by Prof. L. T. Hobhouse, Canon Rashdall, 
A. D. Lindsay, Dr. Vernon Bartlet, Dr. A. J. Carlyle, H. G. 
Wood, M.A., and Canon Scott Holland. With Introduction 
by the Bishop of Oxford. 8vo. 5s. net, 


Indian Nationalism. an Independent 
Estimate. By EDWYN BEVAN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. not. 
Tue Times.— There is no Englishman or Indian concerned with the 
roblem of British rule in India who should not be grateful to Mr. Bevan 
or this unassuming book.” 





TRAVEL. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


With the Russian Pilgrims to 


Jerusalem. _ by sTEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of 
“A Tramp’s Sketches.” With 38 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author, anda Map. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








PHILOSOPHY. 


Philosophy of the Practical, 


Economie and Ethic. transited trom 
the Italian of BENEDETTO CROCE by Dovanas Arnsuiz, 
B.A. (Oxon.), M.R.A.S. 8vo. 12s. net. 
Tas Giore.—“ Mr. Ainslie has earned our gratitude by opening the gate to 
this fire field of thought. Itisa field which no one interested in these high 
questions ean venture to leave unexplcred.” 





SCIENCE. 
FIFTH EDITION COMPLETELY REVISED, VOL. II. 


A Treatise on Chemistry. sy the 
Right Hon. Sir H. E. ROSCOF, F.B.S., and C. SCHOR- 
LEMMER, F.R.S. Vol. Il. Tas Merats. Fifth edition, 


completely revised by the Right Hon. Sir H. E. Roscos, 
F.R.S., and others. 8vo. 30s. net. 





LONDON. 





LTD., 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKs 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES 





CHRISTINA OF DENMARK, 


DUCHESS OF MILAN AND _ LORRAINE, 
ya By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady), 
uthor of “Isabella D’Este,” “The Painters of 
Florence,” &c. Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 
The singularly eventful and romantic life of this Princess has 
never been written before. In addition to portraits by Titian and 
other masters, the book contains many original documents bearing 
on contemporary history, now published for the first time. 


MACDONALD OF THE ISLES. 


A Romance of the Past and Present. By 
A. M. W. STIRLING, Author of “Coke of 
Norfolk and His Friends,” &c. Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo._ 12s. net. 

The record of a family history which for romance and interest 
it would be difficult to surpass in modern times. Moreover, 
besides dealing with matters of historical importance, hitherto 
unpublished, it contains the only authoritative account of a 
recent trial and verdict which attracted universal attention. 


BAR, BAT, AND BIT. 


Recollections and Experiences of the Hon. Sir 
EDWARD CHANDOS LEIGH, K.C.B., K.C. 
Edited by F. ROBERT BUSH. Portrait and 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF A MUSICIAN, 


The Reminiscences of Sixty-four Years 

Musical Life. By WILHELM GANz. Ill 

trations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. a 

During his long public career the author has come into 

touch with all the great celebrities of the Musical World, ang his 
beok contains recollections and anecdotes of Jenny Lind, W, 
Balfe, Rubinstein, Verdi, Gounod, Benedict, Sims Reoven te 
Billow, Saint-Saéns, Adelina Patti, and other great personalitia 


DISRAELI ON WHICS Anp 


WHICGISM. Edited with an Introduction by 
WILLIAM HUTCHEON, Portraits. 1, net 
This volume contains much matter that will prove new event) 
the Disraeli student. The famous “ Runnymede ” the 
“Vindication of the English Constitution,” and other works ¢f 
reputation not hitherto readily available to the public wil] be 
included, and important contributions to the Times, the Morning 
Post, and the Press, the authorship of which had remained on, 
cealed, will be republished for the first time, 


THE JOURNAL OF A CAVALRY 
OFFICER IN THE CORUNNA CANPAIGH, 


1808-1809. . 4 Captain GORDON. Edited 
Colonel H.C. WYLLY,C.B. Portrait and Maps 
Square Demy 8vo. 8s, net. 





CHANTILLY IN HISTORY & ART. 


By Mrs. J.P. RICHTER. With numerous Illus- 
trations in Photogravure, Collotype, and Half- 
tone. Crown 4to. 2s. net. 
This is the first book on the art treasures of Chantilly to be 
published in England. It is copiously furnished with illustra- 
tions, and no pains and expense have been spared to make it 





ST. PAUL AND CHRISTIANITY, 


By the Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, D.D. Formerly 
Principal of King’s College, London. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 

The purpose of this book is to examine the writings of St. Paul 
in the light of other early Christian teaching and to show that 
Paulinism represents the natural development of fundamental 
Christian principles, the germs of which are found in the teaching 





serviceable and accurate. 


of Christ, and of the Primitive Church. 








TRAVEL AND SPORT 





A PEPYS OF MOGUL INDIA, 


1653-1708. Being an Abridged Edition of the 
“Storia do Mogor” by NICCOLAO MANUCCI. 
Translated by ILLIAM IRVINE. Abridged 
and Edited by MARGARET IRVINE. Frontis- 
piece. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

In this popular edition Miss Irvine has preserved all matters of 
vital interest—all that Manucci did or saw, his adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes in the service of Prince Dara and his brother 
the Emperor Aurangzeb, and his impressions of the Court at Delhi 
in the most eventful period of Indian history. Manucci had 
opportunities for observing the intimate phases of oriental life 
such as seldom occur to Europeans, and this unique diary justifies 
for its author the title of “A Pepys of Mogul India.” 


BUDDHIST CHINA. 


By R. F. JOHNSTON, Author of “From Pekin 

to Mandalay.” Illustrations. Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 
This book embodies the results of wide travel in unfrequented 
parts of China, and much research in Chinese Buddhist litera- 
ture. It contains historical and topographical accounts of some 
of the most famous religious centres in the empire, and also deals 
with the religious problems arising from the new political and 





social conditions and prospects brought about by the Revolution. 


AECEAN DAYS, 


and other Sojourns and Studies in the Isles ol 
Greece. By J. IRVING MANATT, Ph.D., LLD, 
Professor of Greek in Brown University, some- 
time American Consul at Athens. Illustrations 
Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

The author's main purpose is tocommunicate as much as may 
be of the atmosphere of these fascinating isles—to share with 
kindred spirits his own impressions of summers spent in the 
Aegean and of other delightful days off-duty in Greek waters. His 
familiarity with colloquial as well as classical Greek has enabled 
him not only to live the life of the people but to link up existing 
customs with those of a greater past. 


THE BOOK OF THE LION. 


By Sir ALFRED PEASE, Bart. Illustrations 
Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


Sir Alfred Pease, well known as one of the most experienced 
and skilful of Great Game Hunters, in this volume gives the 
results of his long study of the habits of Lions. Incidentally maay 
thrilling incidents and a large amount of interesting information 
and numerous anecdotes are woven into this attractive narrative 








NEW 6s. 





NOVELS 





LOOT. sy worace ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of “Brothers,” &. 


Mr. Vachell takes the reader with him to many lands and introduces him to a varied and variegated acquaintance. The stories 
for the most part, are humorous, and as character studies we venture to hope they will appeal to his large public on both sides of 


the Atlantic. 


THE MACICIANS OF CHARNO. 


By GEOFFREY WILLIAMS. Illustrations by 
Lady Carter. 


THE VISION SPLENDID. 


By D. K. BROSTER & G. W. TAYLOR, Authors 
of “ Chantemerle.” 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE RACE OF CASTLEBAR. 


By the late Hon. EMILY LAWLESS and SHA" 
F. BULLOCK. 


CAKE. By BOHUN LYNCH. 


Author of “ Glamour.” 
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Philip Lee Warner xs" Medici Society, Ltd. 
CATALOGUES and PROSPECTUSES: An Illustrated List of New and Recent Books— 


Prospectuses of the three divisions of the Riccardi Press Books, with specimen pages of the 
Riccardi fount—Prospectuses of the Books mentioned below—ON REQUEST, 


The Book of the Dead: Vasari’s Lives of the 





The Papyrus of Ani 

By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A;, Litt.D. A re- 
production in coloured facsimile, with hieroglyphic 
Transcript, Translation, and Introduction. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged, by permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 


cloth gilt, £2 net. 





i is facsimile within the limits of two octavo volumes, ... 
oe fad al students of Egyptology under much greater obligations 
than be would have done by philological disquisitions.’ —Athenaum, 


By the same author, uniform with the above : 
Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection 


With nearly 200 Illustrations. 2 vols., royal 8vo, £2 net. 
HANDBOOKS TO ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS SERIES; 


Antiquities of India 


An account of the History and Culture of Ancient 
Hindustan. By LIONEL D. BARNETT, M.A., 
Litt.D. With coloured frontispiece, 24 plates in half 
tone, anda map. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“Sums up the main results of the latest investigations, . . Within the limits 
allowed him, the author has drawn a striking picture of ancient society in 
India.”"—Standaid, 

Uniform with: South American Archeology, By T. A. Joycr; 
Mesopotamian Archxology, By P, S. P, Hanpcock, 


The Riccardi 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTO SERIES: 


The Canterbury Tales 


By GEOFFREY CHAUCER. After the Text of 
W. W. SKEAT. With 36 Water-Colour Plates by 
W. RUSSELL FLINT. 450 copies for England. 
3 vols., Boards, £7 17s. 6d. net; limp vellum, 
£9 98. net per set. 10 copies on vellum, £47 5s. 
net per set. | Vol. J. ready ; LI. immediately ; 111. Dec. 


Uniform with; LE MORTE D’ARTHUR (4 vols.); THE 
SONG OF SOLOMON; EVERYMAN. 


RICCARDI PRESS BOOKLETS: 
1,000 copies of each on Riccardi hand-made paper. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD FITZ- 


GERALD. Boards, ss. net ; parchment, 10s. 6d. net. 
19 copies on vellum, #5 5s. net. 


Sonnetsof Wm.Shakespeare 

















, , Newly translated by GASTON 
Painters, &c. DE VERE. With 500 Illus- 





trations—not less than 100 in colour. In 10 volumes, 
4to, buckram, #1 5s. net; green parchment, £1 15s. 
net; whole vellum, #2 2s. net, per vol. [ Vols. J-V. 
ready, Vol. VI. shortly, and thereafter quarterly, 


In the National Gallery 





An introduction for Young People to the Works of the 
Early Italian Schools. By Mrs.C.R.PEERS. With 
8 Plates in Colour and 22 in Monochrome. 53. net. 


‘The Angels Appearing to 





the Shepherds,’ by Velazquez. 





A Critical Essay. By M, H. SPIELMANN, F-.S.A. 
With many Illustations. 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 


The entire receipts (less publisher's commission) from the sale of this work 


will be devoted to the National Art-Collections Fund. 


The Tarn and the Lake 








Thoughts on Life in the Italian Renaissance. By 
C. J. HOLMES. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


Press Books 


OCTAVO SERIES, UNILLUSTRATED: 


The Indian Stories of F. W. 





Bain I, A DIGIT OF THE MOON. [ Ready. 
II. THE DESCENT OF THESUN [Zariy Dec. 

In 10 vols. 500 sets on Riccardi hand-made paper 

(9$ in. x 6} in.). Boards, £6 net per set ; natural grain 
parchment, £10 net perset. [Vols. JIL-X. in 1974. 


Scriptorum Classicorum 





Bibliotheca Riccardiana 


HORACE (1 vol.), CATULLUS, TIBULLUS and 
PROPERTIUS (1 vol.), each, boards £1 1s. net, limp vellum, 
Al us, Od, net, VIRGIL (2 vols.), £1 11s, 6d. net and 
£2 12s, 6d. net, APULEIUS : CUPID and PSYCHE, 6s, net 
and 15s, net, Also a few copies printed on Vellum, 

Uniform with the above : 


Gulielmi Shakespeare Car- 








mina quae Sonnets nuncupantur, Latine reddita ab 
ALVREDO THOMA BARTON. 150 copies 





Boards, 6s. net ; parchment, 12s. 6d. net. 10 copies 


on vellum, £9 9s. net. 


printed for the Barton Memorial Committee: a few 
copies now offered for sale, paper wrapper, 20s. net. 


The Medici Prints 


The new edition of The Medici Society’s complete Prospectus and Catalogue, giving full particulars of some 


225 Prints published and in preparation for 1913-14, with 25° illustrations, will be sent for 6d. post free. A Summar 
Catalogue, 2d. post free ; Annotated List of New Prints, post free ; Notes on the Framing of Pictures, 1s. post free. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, PvuBLISHER TO 





THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD. 7 GRAFTON ST., LONDON, W., and 83 CHURCH ST., LIVERPOOL, 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKg 


Now Ready. Demy 8vo. With Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 10. 64, net, 


Richard Wagner, 


Composer of Operas. 


By JOHN F. RUNCIMAN. 


‘tA tremendous lot of nonsense has been written abous Wagner, and the music-loving public of this 
has long been in need of a reasoned and reasonable estimate of his work. This estimate Runciman has noy 
given us—an estimate at once so sane, so just, and so complete that the book-must quickly and effectively dissipay 
the clouds of error that have hung about and obscured both the man himself and his work.” 
—Mr. Geratp CumBERLAND in the Manchester Courig, 





Toryism. 4 potricaL pDisLocue. By x.a.|The Future of the Theatre, ,, 


FEILING, M.A., Student of Christ Church, sometime Fellow JOHN PALMER. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


: : A brilliantly-written forecast of the dramatic history in whig 
of All Souls College, Oxford. With an Introduction by | it; D7 aN done rune, the Lord Chamberiaig” by. 


F, E. SMITH, K.C., M.P. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. speculative manager will all disappear, and the final picture q 

Mr. Feiling introduces four figures to represent the various | 42 English Theatre, national and redeemed, is finely draw ig 
aspects of Toryism. The four discuss in turn all the burning | p&ssages of eloquence and sincerity. 
political questions of the hour; but the point of view which is 
emphasised by the tone of the discussion is not that of the| The Future of the Woman's 
partisan Press or platform. Movement. By Mrs. H. M. SWANWICK, Mi 

“His dialogue is brief, but it is most pregnant, and we have With an Introduction by Mrs. FAWCETT. 2s. 6d. net. 
not encountered a book for some time that instigates thought in Mrs. Swanwick writes from a wide and deep knowledge gainsi 
so many directions. It might form the basis of a most interesting | from many years of active work, and her book will be read with 
and voluminous discussion.”—Pall Mall Gazette. burning interest. 


The Comedy of Manners. 
A History, 1664-1720. 


By JOHN PALMER, 
Sometime Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford; Dramatic Critic to the Saturday Review. 
Demy 8vo, with 12 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 

“In Mr. Palmer’s gay and adventurous book there is much more than we have touched upon. . . . His accounts of his fiveauthoy 
are just and lively ; and sound sense supports his high spirits.”—Times. 

“This handsome volume should do a great deal to clear away mists, and is therefore deserving of a cordial welcome even from 
those who may not agree with all its author’s conclusions.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ We have nothing but praise for Mr. Palmer’s sound and sensible criticism, which every lover and student of literature and thy 
drama would do well to read.”—Globe. 

“Mr. Palmer’s book is the most sensible treatment of its subject since Hazlitt.”—Outlook. 


War and Women: rrom Experience in THE STANDARD “NAPOLEON.” 


the Balkans and Elsewhere. By Mrs. ST. CLAIR | Lif; N I n I 
STOBART, Founder of the Women’s Convoy Corps. Witha fe of f ape" P= ode Pg History Rn 
Preface by Viscount Esusr, G.C.B. With 32 Illustrations, Cambridge. New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. With 


3s. 6d. net. ale 
This book is the record of a piece of practical service rendered | ime A gee lece and Mape and Plans. 1 wi, 


by women at the front during the recent war. It is also used as 
an argument for the regular employment of women adequately “To say that Dr. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon y# 
trained as an integral part of the Territorial Army. published is but faint praise.”—Times. 


Old English China. 


By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON, 
Author of “How to Identify Old China,” “My Own China Book,” &c. 
With 16 Plates in Colour, 64 in half-tone, and Reproductions of the standard Factory Marks. Royal 4to, 25s. net. 
Mrs. Witney Hodgson is well known to all who are interested in old china as an authority of high standing, and the 
publishers confidently anticipate that this beautifully illustrated volume will take rank as the standard guide to collectors. 


THE World of Labour. 3, «4. v.n|Round About a Pound a Week 
COLE, B.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown By Mrs. PEMBER REEVES. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
8vo, 5s. net. An examination of what is meant by life in London on om 
This book is the first comprehensive study of its subject since | pound a week. The result of the author’s investigations prow 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s “ Industrial Democracy.” Uncompromising | that a healthy family cannot bo reared in decent surroundings o 
in outlook, vigorous and pointed in style, it should be read by all | “round about a pound a week.” 
who are interested in the struggle between capital and labour. 


THE MOST COMPLETE EDITION OF “PEPYS.” Montessori: Principles and Practice. 
y E. P. , M.A., Fellow an nior Tutor, 
The Diary of Samuel Pepys, Trinity College, Dublin; Professor of Education, University 
M.A., F.R.S., Clerk of the Acts and Secretary to the of Dublin. Crown 8vo. With many Illustrations ands 
Admiralty. The Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT’S Transcription, Portrait of Dr. Montessori. 3s. 6d. net. 
Edited with Additions by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. A critical but sympathetic study of the psychology of the new 
In 8 vols., with Portraits, 5s. each. method. 
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